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AMERICAN-OW NED 
PROPERTY ABROAD 


Comprehensive New Census Undertaken 


Prepared in the Treasury 
Department 


COMPREHENSIVE CENSUS of all 

property in foreign countries in 
which persons subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States had an interest on 
May 31, 1943, is now being taken by the 
Treasury Department. The census re- 
ports, to be filed on Treasury Form TFR-— 
500, will supply to the Government more 
complete and accurate information on 
American assetS in foreign countries 
than any yet available. 

For many years the Department of 
Commerce has made valuable studies of 
American investments abroad as well as 
foreign holdings in the United States, 
and its estimates and analyses in this 
field are widely known. These esti- 
mates have been derived from data ob- 
tained, on a voluntary basis, from Amer- 
ican business enterprises with foreign 
holdings, fiscal agents handling the serv- 
ice on foreign dollar bonds, and various 
collateral sources. However, the de- 
tailed reports which holders of foreign 
investments are now required to submit 
to the Treasury should provide more re- 
liable data than those previously ob- 
tained. 


Need for Knowledge Mounts 


The Government’s need for detailed 
knowledge of American international 
financial and industrial relationships 
has constantly increased since wartime 
conditions were imposed upon the world. 
Before Pearl Harbor that need related 
primarily to the magnitude and char- 
acter of foreign-owned assets in the 
United States. Through the census on 
Form TFR-300, taken by the Treasury 
Department in 1941, information was 
obtained on that subject which has been 
of the highest value in the war effort. 

With the United States actively en- 
gaged in the war, it is essential that the 
Government should be supplied with de- 
tailed information regarding Ameri- 
can-owned assets in foreign countries. 
International financial and industrial re- 
lationships are far-reaching and com- 
plex, and knowledge concerning them is 
of the greatest importance in the prose- 
cution of economic warfare. The census 


will, for example, be of great assistance 
to the Treasury in connection with the 
work of the Foreign Funds Control, and 
that of other Divisions of the Depart- 
ment involving economic, financial, and 
commercial relationships with foreign 
countries and their nationals in time of 
war. The Board of Economic Warfare 
will likewise be assisted in the perform- 
ance of its wartime duties of combatting 
the economic strategy of the Axis. 

The armed forces will find it highly 
desirable when invading any country now 
dominated by the Axis to have as full 
information as possible with regard to 
the resources and economic potentialities 
of the area and its industrial and finan- 
cial relationships with the United States. 
The civil authorities who follow the vic- 
torious armies into those countries need 
to be fully as well informed. It is well 
known, for instance, that the aim of Axis 
strategy has been to dominate the Euro- 
pean economic and business systems in 
the post-war as well as the wartime pe- 
riod and to assimilate the control of in- 
dustry in occupied Europe by developing 
intricate schemes of ownership by and 
dependence upon Germany. The census 
data will help to safeguard United States 
interests by providing an aid to the un- 
raveling of the controls imposed during 
the period of enemy occupation. 


Detailed Data Vital 


The Government cannot adequately 
perform its duties at the peace table, nor 
can this country take its legitimate and 
necessary place in the post-war world 
unless detailed information has been col- 
lected regarding property interests in 
foreign countries belonging to persons 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Other countries gathered data 
similar to that called for on Form TFR- 
500 before or just after the beginning 
of the war. The purposes which in- 
duced those countries to collect such 
data were in part to assist them in pro- 
tecting their foreign-exchange position. 
In addition, those data will be used at 
the peace table and in the post-war pe- 
riod. The information obtained on 
Form TFR-500 will enable the repre- 
sentatives of this Government to nego- 
tiate with knowledge of American inter- 
ests abroad comparable to that which 
the representatives of other countries 


have with regard to the interests of their 
nationals. The Government would be 
derelict in the performance of its duties 
to the Nation if it failed to secure the 
essential information at this time. 

It should be noted, however, that the 


_ census is not intended to constitute a 


registry of 


claims against enemy 
countries. 


Better Basis for Studies 


In addition to its immediate useful- 
ness for purposes discussed above, the 
census tabulations will furnish a better 
basis for the studies of the balance of 
international payments and the inter- 
national investment position of the 
United States which are prepared an- 
nually by the Department of Commerce. 
Such studies have been used widely by 
Government agencies and business or- 
ganizations concerned with interna- 
tional trade and finance. 

The agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment particularly interested in the 
information to be obtained by the census 
were extensively consulted concerning 
the project. It seemed highly desirable 
that, to the extent possible, all Govern- 
ment needs of this kind should be ob- 
tained at onetime. With a view to avoid- 
ing duplication of reporting, the Com- 
merce Department has refrained this 
year from circulating its regular annual 
questionnaire on income derived from 
American direct investments abroad. 

The technical aspects of the require- 
ments were discussed with representa- 
tive persons within various groups who 
are required to report, with a view of 
adapting the requirements to the con- 
venience of the reporters so far as pos- 
sible. Many suggestions conducive to 
those ends were received and adopted. 


Who Must Report; Who Is 
Exempted 


A report on Form TFR-—500 must be 
filed in duplicate by every person subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
including American citizens in foreign 
countries, who had an interest in any 
property in a foreign country on May 31, 
1943. Citizens of the United States in 
enemy-occupied territory, and persons in 

(Continued on p. 38) 
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Prepared in Industrial Projects Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


HERE HAS BEEN AN UNFLAG- 

GING DEMAND for cosmetics on the 
part of British women since the begin- 
ning of the war. Although toilet prep- 
arations are classified by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom as nones- 
sential the Board of Trade has recognized 
the importance of maintaining a good 
appearance even during wartime. Cer- 
tain controls are placed on the industry, 
designed to reduce public spending on 
cosmetics and to transfer labor, mate- 
rials, and plant capacity to more essen- 
tial undertakings. 

Before the war the cosmetic industry 
of the United Kingdom was a £10,000,- 
000-annual business; now yearly output 
is only about half that amount. A dozen 
or so leading manufacturers and about 
80 smaller producers turned out toilet 
goods for a fiourishing domestic and 
export trade. Nearly 11,000 persons were 
engaged in production; at present there 
are only 2,000. A number of small drug- 
store proprietors and hairdressers—some 
10,000 of them—manufacture on their 
own premises. 


What's Happened to Exports? 


In 1939 the cosmetic industry had a 
large and profitable export trade 
amounting to several million pounds per 
annum. This trade has now slumped 
considerably, the bulk of manufactures 
going to the Empire. Because of very 
low shipping priority ratings granted 
cosmetics, shortage of raw materials, and 
Lend-Lease provisions, the home market 
has taken precedence over export. Fur- 
thermore, Australia and the Near East 
no longer import cosmetics from the 
United Kingdom, and, apart from West 
Africa, India, and some of the South 
American countries, there is actually 
little scope for British exporters. Re- 
cently, however, certain crude pomades 
and ointments have been shipped to the 
native population of West Africa. Prep- 
arations of a somewhat higher quality 
are also made for Indian people of low 
income. 


Concentration on “Essentials” 


Manufacturers on the whole are said 
to have specialized in products consid- 
ered essential to a woman’s make-up. 
An unofficial list of cosmetics rated in 
order of relative importance follows: (1) 
face and dusting powders; (2) cold or 
cleansing creams, day or vanishing 
creams, hand creams; (3) lipsticks; (4) 
shampoos, setting lotions, hair dressings, 
and dyes; (5) rouges; (6) perfumes; (7) 
deodorants; (8) depilatories; (9) mas- 
cara (eyebrow pencils and eyeshadow) ; 
(10) nail varnish; (11) bath salts. 

Creams, powders, and lipsticks today 
represent the bulk of the cosmetic trade. 
While hair dyes, depilatories, and mas- 
cara are not in such widespread use, the 
raw materials needed to make them are 
not difficult to obtain. The production 
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Britain's Wartime 
Cosmetic Industry 


of soap shampoos is restricted to about 
80 percent of pre-soap-rationing usage. 
There has been a considerable increase 
in the manufacture of soapless sham- 
poos. 


War's Sharp Impact 


At the beginning of the war the large 
British cosmetic firms offered their serv- 
ices to the Government. A concentra- 
tion plan has been religiously followed, 
and excess labor and plant capacity are 
devoted to war needs. Apart from mak- 
ing relatively essential beauty products, 
the industry engages in the manu- 
facture of “military and _ industrial 
cosmetics.” Furthermore, some well- 
known houses have agreed to give up 
production of luxury items which con- 
sume valuable raw materials needed 
elsewhere. 

Cosmetics, like the ladies who use 
them, are hard to standardize, the Board 
of Trade decided. It was found that 
such standardization was bad for morale 
and would injure the reputation of bet- 
ter-class firms. The best approach to 
any “utility product” would seem to be 
through raw-material control. 


In Short Supply 


The following raw materials are 
scarce or allocated to the industry in 
limited quantities: acetates, aromatics, 
beeswax, dyes, essential oils, glycerin, 
petroleum products, stearine, alcohol, 
talc, zinc oxide and titanium dioxide, 
fats and oils, and emulsifying agents. 

The manufacture of toilet prepara- 
tions containing more than half of 1 
percent of the acetates is prohibited ex- 
cept for stocks held as of January l, 
1943. This restriction actually prevents 
the production of nail polish and 
remover. — 

Stocks of aromatics for perfumes have 
to be husbanded carefully and the quan- 
tity of perfume added to products re- 
duced. Imports of synthetic aromatics 
are prohibited. 

Cosmetic manufacturers are no longer 
allocated beeswax, supplies of which are 
dependent upon imports. Substitutes, 
such as paraffin wax, are eagerly sought. 

Dyes, largely byproducts of the coal- 
tar industry, are to be used cautiously, 
but the situation is not as serious as with 
some other materials. 

Essential oils are under British Gov- 
ernment control, and it is unlikely that 
new supplies will be available to the in- 
dustry for the duration of the war. 


Prohibition of glycerin in cosmetic 
manufacture in early stages of the war 
was a great blow. Many substitutes have 
likewise become unavailable. 

The use of petroleum products is for- 
bidden in the manufacture of hair prepa- 
rations except for stock held on January 
1, 1943. Allocations for use in cold 
cream, vanishing cream, and lipstick are 
made on a restricted basis, the amounts 
granted being comparable to those used 
during 1941. 

Supplies of industrial alcohol, an espe- 
cially important item for setting lotions 
and hair dressings since the use of petro- 
leum products is out, are very restrict- 
ed—down to about one-eighth of pre-war 
usage. The production of perfumes, con- 
sidered luxury items, has been greatly 
curtailed, and small stocks are released 
occasionally solely for the purpose of 
maintaining good will. 

Supplies of Indian talc have been cut 
off by the tight shipping position. Puri- 
fied British clays, such as Fuller’s earth 
and other materials from Cornish mines, 
are widely used now. 

Zinc oxide and titanium dioxide em- 
ployed in face powder are in short sup- 
ply—chalk, kaolin, and tale substitutes 
replacing them. The rate of supply of 
finished powders has been cut to approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the quantity allo- 
cated the industry in 1939. 


Oil Situation Changes 


The principal oils used in peacetime 
cosmetics were palm, almond, peach- 
kernel, raisin-seed, and avocado-pear 
oils, along with varying amounts of 
petroleum oils. Most of these vegetable 
oils are now practically unobtainable, 
and much greater amounts of petroleum 
oils, jellies, and waxes are going into 
cosmetics. Imported oils such as castor, 
rapeseed, low-grade peach-kernel and 
cottonseed oils also find their way into 
formulas. Olein and hydrogenated fish 
oils are being used to a larger extent in 
creams of today, and lanolin (wool 
grease) has been finding wider applica- 
tions in cosmetics. 

The limited quantities of emulsifying 
agents available are being reserved for 
more essential goods such as medicinal 
ointments and industrial anti-dermatitis 
creams. Synthetic emulsifying agents 
are of much value in conserving supplies 
of fats and oils because by their use Cos- 
metic creams of high oil-content can be 
converted easily into low-oil-content 
creams without materially altering the 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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New Petroleum Law 
Enacted in Venezuela 


By Henry P. Crawrorp, American 
Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


ENEZUELA, in harmony with the 
MS cational policy of other countries 
concerning their natural resources, 
maintains the principle of public interest 
in the development of subsoil deposits. 
As a result, “everything relative to the 
exploration of national territory in search 
of petroleum, asphalt, natural gas and 
other hydrocarbons, to the exploitation 
of deposits of the same, whatever may 
be their origin or location, to the manu- 
facture or refining, transportation by 
special means and storage of the ex- 
ploited substances, and to the works 
which their handling may require, is de- 
clared of public utility and shall be gov- 
erned by the present law” (Law of Hydro- 
carbons, March 13, 1943). 


Who May Explore 


Any person, whether a Venezuelan or 
a foreigner, possessing legal capacity to 
acquire concessions under the new law, 
may freely make surface explorations, 
either geological or geophysical, to dis- 
cover deposits of substances to which the 
present legislation refers. Certain excep- 
tions are made, such as lands already 
covered by concessions in force, such 
prohibited zones as may be set up by 
the Venezuelan Government, municipal 
property, and certain private property 
unless permission is granted by the 
owner. 


Exclusive Rights 


The exclusive right to explore, and to 
exploit, manufacture, refine, and trans- 
port by special means hydrocarbon sub- 
stances under this law may be exercised 
directly by the Venezuelan Government 
or may be obtained through concessions. 
The latter, however, do not confer owner- 
ship of the deposits—merely the right to 
explore the area covered by the conces- 
sion, and to exploit for a determined time 
the deposits found, in accordance with 
the present law and the terms of the con- 
cession. This right constitutes an inter- 
est in real property and may be mort- 
gaged. 


The “Calvo” 


Venezuelan petroleum concessions will 
be issued at the risk of the interested 


Clause 


party, since the Government does not 
guarantee the existence of subsoil sub- 
stances nor does it bind itself by any 
warranty. Moreover, in addition to all 
other terms and conditions appearing in 
the title, the following provision must be 
inserted: “Misunderstandings and con- 
troversies of whatsoever nature which 
may arise by reason of this concession, 
and which cannot be settled amicably, 
shall be decided by competent courts of 
Venezuela, in conformity with its laws, 
without any motive or cause being the 
origin of foreign claims.” 

In any event, the granting of conces- 
sions is optional with the Venezuelan 
Government, other than those which 
may be obligatory or to carry out con- 
tracts already concluded before the 
enactment of the new law. Also, the 
Government may stipulate special ad- 
vantages in favor of the national inter- 
est, such as conventionally increased 
taxes, or the obligation on the part of 
the applicant to manufacture or refine 
within Venezuela all or part of the prod- 
ucts exploited. For this reason, the ap- 
plicant should state in his petition 


whether he seeks the concession subject 
to the ordinary basis provided in the law 
or whether he offers special induce- 
ments. If the latter is true, he should 
specify them in detail. 


Concessions: To Whom 
Granted 


Individual persons or corporations— 
Venezuelan or foreign—having legal ca- 
pacity to contract may acquire petro- 
leum concessions under Venezuelan law; 
in no case, however, will a concession be 
granted to a foreign state or government 
even through an intermediary, nor to 
corporations dependent upon them, nor 
to foreign companies not legally domi- 
ciled in Venezuela. Also, high officials 
of Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments are excluded from holding conr- 
cessions unless the latter are inherited. 
Moreover, assignments or transfers of 
concessions made to persons not lawfully 
authorized to hold them are void and 
may be grounds for cancelation of the 
title. 





Courtesy Pan American Union 
South front of the Capitol (Palacio Federal), Caracas, Venezuela, 
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As to purpose, concessions under the 
new Venezuelan law are of four kinds: 
(1) Exploration of specified lots up to 
10,000 hectares, (2) exploitation of spec- 
ified parcels up to 500 hectares each, 
(3) the manufacture, refining, and pro- 
duction of derivatives, or (4) transporta- 
tion and storage of the substances and 
byproducts mentioned in the new law. 

Concessions indicated in groups 1 and 
2 may include dry land, lands covered by 
sea water, lakes, lagoons, and rivers or 
surfaces composed partly of dry land 
and partly of lands covered by water. 
Concessions coming within groups 3 and 
4 may be authorized as autonomous but 
are nevertheless considered as annexed 
to those described in groups 1 and 2. 
In the same way the concession de- 
scribed in group 4 is considered an an- 
nex of the concession indicated in 
group 3. 

In case a transport concession is au- 
thorized separately it constitutes a con- 
cession of public utility, and for that 
reason the holder of the concession must 
submit the tariffs and conditions of such 
transportation and storage for the ap- 
proval of the Federal Executive. In like 
manner the holders of concessions of ex- 
ploitation or manufacture which in- 
clude the service of land transportation 
and storage for third persons must sub- 
mit to Federal control. 

Concessions which are relinquished, 
lapsed, or canceled are treated as free 
zones and may be granted, wholly or 
partially, to subsequent applicants with 
or without taking into account the 
boundaries of the original concession, 
subject to such conditions as the Gov- 
ernment may impose to protect the na- 
tional interest. 


Rights Conferred 


In general the concession confers upon 
the grantee, his heirs or assigns, for a 
period of 3 years counting from the pub- 
lication of the title to the concession in 
the Official Gazette of Venezuela, the ex- 
clusive right to explore the lot or claim 
granted; to make geological or geophysi- 
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cal investigations, borings and perfora- 
tions of an informative nature; and to 
construct the necessary means of com- 
munication and transportation and such 
buildings as may be required. 

It is understood, however, that the 
works enumerated above cannot be un- 
dertaken in streets, squares, public or 
private buildings, nor within towns or 
cemeteries, nor within houses, yards, or 
gardens, without permission of the own- 
ers, even though they are located within 
the boundaries of the exploration claim. 
In such cases, the right to undertake the 
above works may not be granted to third 
parties as long as the grantee’s title to 
the concession remains in force. On the 
other hand, in special cases, after con- 
sent of the owners has been obtained, 
the Minister of Development may permit 
such works to be carried out in townsif a 
favorable report has been rendered by 
the Development Department in cooper- 
ation with local authorities. 

In the case of a concession for exploi- 
tation, issued after approval of plans, 
the title confers upon the concession 
holder, his heirs and assigns, the exclu- 
sive right for 40 years, counting from the 
date of final approval, to extract, within 
the boundaries of the parcel exploited, 
the substances covered by the concession 
and to make use of them after they are 
extracted. 


General Taxation 


Under the new VeneZuelan petroleum 
law, taxation is neither excessive nor 
novel. The holders of an exploration or 
exploitation concession, as long as the 
concession maintains its exploration 
status—generally 3 years—pay a tax of 
2 bolivares per annum for each hectare 
or fraction. As soon as the parcels in- 
tended for exploitation have been se- 
lected by the holder of the concession, an 
initial exploitation tax of 8 bolivares per 
hectare is due. Also, all holders of con- 
cessions are subject to a surface tax of 
5 bolivares per annum per hectare dur- 
ing the first 10 years following approval 
of the surface maps, 10 bolivares per 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 


Headquarters of oil company operating in the Maracaibo Basin, Venezuela. 
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annum during the next 5 years (from 
the tenth to the fifteenth year), increas- 
ing at the rate of 5 bolivares per annum 
every 5 years to a maximum of 30 boli- 
vares per annum per hectare throughout 
the remainder of the concession after the 
first 30 years. 

However, from the sum of the surface 
taxes paid quarterly by the concession 
holder there may be deducted a sum 
equal to the amount of the exploitation 
tax paid by the same concession holder in 
the preceding quarter for the products 
of all of the parcels under exploitation. 
This exemption, nevertheless, will be 
allowed only up to the point where it 
equals the amounts in which surface 
taxes exceed 1.25 bolivares per quarter 
per hectare. 


Tax on Crude Petroleum 


In addition to the general taxes al- 
ready mentioned, all future exploration 
and exploitation concession holders and 
present holders of exploitation conces- 
sions will pay a tax of 1624 percent of 
the crude petroleum extracted, meas- 
ured at the point of production through 
installations by which the fiscal control 
is to be effected. This tax is payable, 
wholly or partially, in kind or in money 
at the option of the Federal Executive. 

On the other hand, with a view to 
prolonging the economic exploitation of 
certain specified concessions the Federal 
Executive may reduce the above de- 
scribed tax on “crude” in those cases 
where it is shown to his satisfaction that 
the increasing cost of production, in- 
cluding in the latter all taxes paid, has 
reached a limit which does not permit 
commercial development. However, the 
Executive may again increase the re- 
duced tax to its original rate when, in 
his opinion, the causes which motivated 
the reduction have been modified. 


Natural Asphalt 


A similar tax of 1624 percent is estab- 
lished on natural extracted asphalt, like- 
wise measured at the point of production 
and payable in the same manner as the 
above exploitation tax on “crude.” If the 
Federal Executive decides to take all or 
part of the tax in cash it will be liqui- 
dated on the basis of the commercial 
value of the crude asphalt at the point 
of production. For this purpose, the 
Federal Executive is authorized to enter 
into special agreements with the holder 
of the concession in order to fix the value 
of the asphalt. The economic develop- 
ment of asphalt concessions may be pro- 
longed on the same basis as that de- 
scribed above in relation to the cost of 
production for crude petroleum. 


Natural Gas 


In the case of natural gas the 1634 per- 
cent tax is levied on the gas when sold 
or utilized as a combustible. Where the 
gas is treated in plants of natural gaso- 
line or intended for other industrial 
treatment, special agreements will be 
made between the Minister of Develop- 
ment and the concession holder covering 
a definite period not to exceed 15 years 
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in order to determine the amount of 
Government participation. As in the 
case of petroleum and asphalt, it is op- 
tional with the Federal Executive to re- 
quire payment of the tax on natural gas 
in kind at the point of production or 
wherever the holder of the concession 
may have adequate installations. 

On the other hand, gas returned to the 
well or utilized in any process whose pur- 
pose is to stimulate the production of 
petroleum will not be taxed as above; 
unusable gas burned in lamps is like- 
wise exempt from the tax. Further, the 
Federal Executive has the power to waive 
all or part of the tax if the gas is used 
to supply small towns or otherwise put 
to public use. 

In addition to the foregoing, however, 
when the concession holder obtains in 
the sale of petroleum, asphalt, natural 
gas, and other hydrocarbons a price 
higher than that fixed for the calcula- 
tion of the exploitation tax under the 
new law, by reason of the fact that some 
of them contain substances which are 
not hydrocarbons, he must pay the Gov- 
ernment a tax of 1624 percent upon the 
excess portion of the price. Moreover, 
if the holder of the concession proposes 
to extract such foreign substances, their 
industrialization and commercial usage, 
as well as participation by the Govern- 
ment, will be decided by special agree- 
ment with the Minister of Development. 


Manufacturing or Refining 


Holders of concessions who manufac- 
ture or refine under the present law must 
pay a tax on the products transferred 
or utilized for domestic consumption 
equal to 50 percent of the import duties 
that such products would have produced 
if they had been imported. However, 
this tax will not be applied to the prod- 
ucts manufactured or refined by the con- 
cession holder when consumed in his own 
exploitation or manufacturing opera- 
tions. Further, if the manufactured or 
refined products intended for domestic 
consumption should be exported by their 
purchasers, payments by the latter will 
be returned to them. On the other hand, 
in case a manufactured or refined prod- 
uct which is transferred or utilized for 
domestic consumption should be sub- 
jected to subsequent refining processes, 
the final products obtained will pay, 
upon being transferred or utilized in 
domestic consumption, the tax which 
corresponds to such articles after de- 
ducting the amount which, in concept 
of this tax, may have been paid on the 
manufactured or refined product from 
which they are derived. 

Apart from the tax established above, 
and the tax imposed by Venezuelan 
States and municipalities when manu- 
factured or refined substances are of- 
fered for domestic consumption, no other 
tax shall be assessed against manufac- 
turing or refining companies except 
taxes of a general nature and payment 
of certain fiscal services. Concession 
holders are exempt from license (“pat- 
ente”) taxes and other taxes especially 
laid on their companies and products, 
and no rates higher than those indicated 
above may be established. The rights 
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created at this point are considered 
inherent in the concession and can 
neither be impaired nor altered as long 
as the concession remains in force. 
Included among the taxes just men- 
tioned is a transport tax. Concession 
holders who undertake transportation 
of products under this law for the ac- 
count of third persons must pay a tax 
not exceeding 2% percent of the amount 
received in payment of this service. The 
amount of the tax will be fixed by the 
Federal Executive. Concession holders 
will also pay the Venezuelan Treasury 
100 bolivares for each copy of plans de- 
livered in compliance with the law. 


Adaptation of Concessions 


Naturally there are in Venezuela a 
large number of concession holders or 
contractors whose concessions or con- 
tracts came into effect under prior laws. 
Those who hold exploration and ex- 
ploitation concessions, or exploitation 
concessions only, and wish to adapt such 
concessions to the present law may do 
so by declaring their intention within 
1 year from the date the new law entered 
into effect (March 13, 1943, date of pub- 
lication). The declaration of the con- 
cession holder should be directed to the 
Minister of Development, who after 
proper showing that the contracts or 
concessions are valid, will pronounce 
them “adapted” by means of a resolu- 
tion published in the Venezuelan Offi- 
cial Gazette. 

However, contracts or concessions 
which, for any reason, are not currently 
valid cannot be the subject matter of 
the above-described adaptation. They 
may, nevertheless, be purged of their 
defects and brought under special agree- 
ments as described below. 

The adaptation of concessions or con- 
tracts under the above procedure does 
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Courtesy Pan American Union 
Dwellings of workers in the petroleum fields at Carapito, State of Monagas, Venezuela. 


not in any way prejudice the rights of 
third persons, nor does it obligate the 
Venezuelan Treasury to restore taxes al- 
ready collected. Further, it has no effect 
upon the size or form of the lots or par- 
cels covered by the contract or conces- 
sion, nor does it affect the special ad- 
vantages which have been agreed upon 
in favor of the nation in relation to the 
concession adapted. 

On the other hand, in the adaptation 
newly provided for, lapses of exploration 
or exploitation concessions which had 
begun to run under a prior law will con- 
tinue being counted from the same date 
on which they had commenced to run 
and up to the day on which they should 
terminate according to the present law, 
irrespective of the fact that by this meth- 
od such periods may be shorter or longer 
than those fixed in the original contracts 
or concessions. Although no intention 
is specified in the text of the law, the 
alteration of periods—especially short- 
ening—which might determine the va- 
lidity of contracts or concessions, could 
have the ultimate effect of invalidation. 

Counting from the date of adaptation, 
the concession holder will pay the new 
taxes established by the present law. He 
may, however, demand a certificate, 
signed by the Minister of Development, 
which will indicate pending lapses and 
the amount of taxes due by reason of 
the adaptation “and other circumstances 
derived from it.” 


Special Agreements 


In the process of adaptation discussed 
above, the Venezuelan Government is 
authorized to enter into special agree- 
ments which, while protecting the inter- 
ests of third parties, will have for their 
purpose the purging of defects from con- 
cessions or contracts issued under prior 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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U. 8. Export Advertising 
Zooms Beyond Estimates 


By Corrie Ctroyes, Publications 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


NITED STATES MANUFACTURERS 

are spending far more money in ex- 
port advertising than was anticipated 
at the beginning of the year. 

According to Harold L. Elterich, in 
charge of advertising, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
approximately $6,000,000 will be spent 
during 1943 in Latin-American newspa- 
pers and magazines. This is a 40.2 per- 
cent increase over January estimates, 
when a tentative analysis was made of 
a survey conducted jointly by the Co- 
ordinator’s Office and the Field Offices 
of the Department of Commerce. 

And while publishers in the Republics 
to the south of us are enjoying this addi- 
tional revenue, the international maga- 
zines and trade journals published in 
this country and distributed in the other 
Americas are chalking up impressive ad- 
vertising gains. In fact, United States 
manufacturers have appropriated about 
$2,500,000 for 1943. Compared with the 
January estimates, these two classes of 
publications will receive 174.7 percent 
more advertising than was anticipated. 

In reporting these figures, Mr. Elterich 
pointed out that the number of manu- 
facturers has also surpassed expecta- 
tions. About 450 are conducting cam- 
paigns in the Latin-American press; 
about 650 in locally printed foreign- 
trade journals and in such international 
magazines as La Hacienda and Reader’s 
Digest, Spanish and Portuguese editions, 
Americano Exportadora, Automovile 
Americano, E] Farmaceutica, and so on. 


Specially Significant Facts 


Of particular significance is the fact 
that these moneys are being spent largely 
by manufacturers who have nothing to 
sell during wartime. Indeed, several 
hundred United States producers are 
running straight institutional campaigns. 

These advertisers are persistently re- 
minding their old-time and potential 
customers in the American Republics of 
reasons why they cannot supply their 
products until victory is won. Many are 
constantly waging an educational cam- 
paign on how to preserve those products 
now in use so that they will function for 
the duration and until new products 
can be exported. Others are intriguing 
the imaginations of their readers with 


descriptions of better goods to come after 
the peace. 

But most important from the stand- 
point of preserving private enterprise, 
these manufacturers, now working to 
capacity on war production, are keeping 
their brand names and their products 
and their companies fresh in the memo- 
ries of our “Good Neighbors” to the 
south of us. 

Then, there are those companies man- 
ufacturing essential civilian goods who 
are still able to fill at least a portion of 
their demand. Rather than employ only 
selling techniques, they use the dual 
appeal of merchandising and goodwill 
copy. While seeking to sell their wares 
they are, at the same time, helping to 
cement closer inter-American relations. 


Utilizing Sole Medium 


All this is particularly important, be- 
cause it is no longer possible for United 
States manufacturers to send repre- 
sentatives to act as liaison agents be- 
tween them and their Latin-American 
markets. Their only method of main- 
taining contact today is through adver- 
tising. They are taking full advantage 
of this medium. 

Proof of this is found in a brochure 
recently published by the Association of 
International Publishers Representa- 
tives. This group, the New York repre- 
sentatives of Latin-American publishers 
with New York offices, has assembled a 
comprehensive assortment of institu- 
tional advertisements now appearing in 
the press of the other Americas. 

The basic reason for such advertising 
is high-lighted in the foreword as 
follows: 

“Institutional advertising run now is 
good for your business ...for the 
prestige of the U.S.A... . and for the 
morale of Latin America.” 

In paying tribute to those manufac- 
turers who are seeking through “adver- 
tising now to hold their franchise or to 
create for themselves a post-war mar- 
ket,” the authors point out— 

“These manufacturers, who have spent 
millions of dollars building up dealer 
relationships and goodwill, are con- 
tinuing their advertising to hold their 
position in the Latin-America market. 
Experience has shown that it is cheaper 
to hold a market than to try to regain 
one. The last war proved that there 
were many products which were house- 
hold names throughout the world and 
are unknown today because they discon- 
tinued advertising. 


“British firms that are vitally depend- 
ent upon export trade in peacetime are 
continuing their advertising in Latin- 
American markets, although Great Brit- 
ain has been at war for 4 years. They 
know the value of keeping their names 
alive.” 

The foreword reminds readers of the 
decision of the United States Treasury 
Department “that an advertising ex- 
penditure in the foreign press at this 
time is a legitimate business expense” 
(provided it is reasonable) “and there- 
fore deductible for income-tax purposes 

. even though the manufacturer has 
nothing to sell but desires to hold his 
franchise or to build a post-war market.” 


Good Effect Attested 


As to the effect of United States export 
advertising now appearing in the Latin- 
American press, the brochure contains 
statements made by publishers in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Bogota and 
Medellin, Colombia; Santiago, Chile; 
Habana, Cuba; Caracas, Venezuela; Mex- 
ico City, and Guatemala City. Here are 
a few excerpts: 

“The Good-Neighbor Policy which is 
being carried on by the United States is 
not just a pleasant opportunistic phrase. 
In every one of its activities, the people 
of the Union demonstrate with actual 
deeds their desire to bind together more 
closely the material and spiritual re- 
lationship of the countries of America, 
so that there will be a feeling of unanim- 
ity, of continental solidarity. 

“ . . There have been few instances— 
perhaps none previous to this—when 
such unselfish propaganda, so free of 
ulterior motives, has been employed. 
This is the Good-Neighbor policy—the 
mutual understanding of countries that 
aspire to the sincere union on this con- 
tinent of free, just, and _ respected 
men.”—La Nacion, Buenos Aires. 

“An eloquent demonstration of the 
well-known Good-Neighbor Policy is be- 
ing given by the large companies of the 
U. S. that use advertising, who, in spite 
of the restrictions on sales, have not 
decreased their advertising campaigns in 
Latin America. 

“There are two reasons for this action: 
To demonstrate with actual deeds that 
the Good-Neighbor Policy is not just 
talk, and to maintain alive and constant 
the necessary contacts between the buy- 
ers and sellers.”—El Tiepmo, Bogota. 

“U. S. manufacturers have taken the 
initiative with their advertising and are 
covering the whole American Continent 
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with instructions in the principles of con- 
servation, which have as their object 
practical cooperation with the cause of 
the democracies.”—La Hora, Santiago. 

“Although war conditions have dis- 
rupted or altogether stopped exports of 
all manner of manufactured goods, the 
policy of maintaining advertising is be- 
ing practiced, and in some instances ex- 
panded. Much of this advertising is of 
a purely educational nature. It is bona- 
fide evidence of the average American 
businessman’s faith in the final victory 
of the democracies, and faith in the 
post-war future.”—El Pais, Habana. 

“We wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing our gratitude for the adver- 
tising campaigns which we have been 
currently receiving from North American 
manufacturers ... By this kind of co- 
operation we can not only uphold the 
economic and editorial freedom of our 
advertising media, but also let our read- 
ers know the kind of job the United 
States of America is doing to combat the 
Axis atrocities and thereby offset any 
infiltration of undesirable propagan- 
da.”—El Heraldo, Caracas. 

“The spirit of individual initiative is 
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Here are samples of typical American advertisements appearing in the brochure 
Appearing in the Latin-American Press” described in this article. 
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so strong and patriotic in the United 
States that, although the largest estab- 
lishments in that country have sus- 
pended their peacetime production and, 
therefore, their exports to Latin Amer- 
ica, they are converting what was the 
usual type of commercial advertising 
into a splendid job of bringing closer 
together North America and the rest of 
the Continent.”—Ezrcelsior, Mexico City. 

“Institutional advertisements ... are 
not in any sense advertisements that 
intend to influence the newspapers, or, 
as many uninformed people believe, a 
means of getting any special privileges— 
absolutely not. The North Americans 
are very practical and understanding, 
and they want to aid the victory of their 
armed forces and of their ideals by every 
means possible. The press, of course, 
is of prime importance, and this they 
well understand; they know that their 
collaboration at this time is a patriotic, 
democratic duty, and they make an in- 
vestment as honest as it is lucrative.’”— 
El Imparcial, Guatemala City. 

“The Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, at Washington, has asked Amer- 
ican industry to continue advertising in 
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the press of Latin America... We 

congratulate American industry for its 

foresightedness in continuing its adver- 
(Continued on p. 33) 
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By Cuartotre R. Bupp, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


OODEN-SOLED shoes, _breezily 

called ““Woodies” in Great Britain, 
are playing an important role in vari- 
ous war-affected areas of Europe where 
rubber and leather shortages have be- 
come acute. Wartime versions of the 
picturesque sabot, belying their rustic 
background, are said to be unexpectedly 
smart and streamlined. “Woodies” are 
in lively demand in the British Isles, and 
one manufacturer has expressed the 
opinion that they may be the popular 
footwear of the future. 

Great Britain’s imports of leather- 
soled shoes from the United States, 
which normally amounted to more than 
300,000 pairs annually, have been seri- 
ously curtailed, only 473 pairs, valued at 
$2,470, having been imported from the 
United States in 1940. In addition, 
Great Britain’s immense leather industry 
is beginning to feel acutely the shortage 
of hides. Imports are small, and stocks 
are becoming exhausted. Tanning ma- 
terials, too, are getting scarce. Undcer 
these circumstances, attention has nat- 
urally turned to leather substitutes. 


British Interest Keen 


The quantity of “Woodies” on sale in 
the United Kingdom is limited, but plans 
are being made for mass production. 
Inquiries have been received concerning 
exports, but at present it is not possible 
to meet even the domestic demand. 

In Scotland, where a preference for 
smart footwear has been noted, the few 
samples of wooden-soled shoes on dis- 
play have attracted a great deal of at- 
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“W/oodies — 


Streamlined Versions of the Sabot 
Now Help Keep Europe on Its Feet 


tention. A growing interest in this type 
of shoe has also been noted in outlying 
districts of Northern Ireland, and the 
majority of manufacturers there are in- 
vestigating the possibilities of wooden- 
soled shoes. 

The more elaborate wooden-soled 
footwear has been slow to make its ap- 
pearance in Eire, since the lighter woods 
required for the soles are not plentiful 
there. Clogs are being worn more freely 
than formerly, however, particularly in 
country districts where they have proved 
an excellent substitute for rubber boots. 


Genuine Advantages 


“Woodies” are light in weight, com- 
fortable, and waterproof. The thick- 
ness of the sole is approximately the 
same as that of crepe rubber soles, the 
manufacture of which was prohibited in 
Great Britain in August 1942. A par- 
tial covering of leather lessens the noise 
and facilitates repair work. The foot is 
said to be as comfortable in this type of 
shoe as in ordinary leather-soled foot- 
wear, provided all the correct construc- 
tion details are adhered to. The un- 


bending wooden sole reduces creasing 
in the leather of the uppers to a mini- 
mum, and if the leather pieces on Sole 
and heel are repaired as soon as they 


become worn, the shoes will wear almost 
indefinitely. With a properly fitting 
last and pattern a wooden-soled shoe 
should hug the heel tightly even when 
the shoe has no laces. 

Not all patterns are suitable for 
wooden-soled shoe construction. The 
saddle type has adapted itself very well 
and has proved popular. Although the 
wooden-soled shoe is exceedingly prac- 
tical, there are no strictly “utility” 
models. Only women’s and children’s 
shoes are being made in this way at pres- 
ent, but authorities believe that in time 
the wooden sole will be adopted for men’s 
footwear in England. 


What Types of Wood? 


Some manufacturers use beechwood, 
but others have found that poplar is the 
more suitable for their particular proc- 
esses. The latter wood is light and 
strong, and its long fibers do not tear 
up when cut against the grain. 

Planks which have been seasoned for 6 
months are cut into 2-inch by 4-inch by 
12-inch blocks, each block making a 
single sole. This consists of the whole 
underpart of the shoe from toe to heel. 


How They're Turned Out 


It takes less than 3 minutes to turn 
the sole, which is then hand-finished by 
file and spokeshave. The uppers are not 
studded to the side of the soles as in 
traditional clogmaking but are lasted 
over insoles and cemented to the wood 
exactly as with leather-soled, cemented 
footwear. The heels are made on wood- 
shaping machines and must conform ex- 
actly with the seat and sides of the soles. 
They are nailed on by a special machine. 
Thin pieces of leather are then nailed 
firmly to sole and heel. A heavy coat of 
varnish makes the shoe waterproof. An 
inner lining of leather is inserted in the 
shoe to serve as a pad for feet unaccus- 
tomed to direct contact with wood. Mill 
workers, in the habit of wearing clogs, 
consider this lining unnecessary. 


Methods of Old-Time 
Craftsmen 


The methods used in turning out the 
new leather-topped models, when com- 
pared with those set down three cen- 
turies ago for making the _ original 
wooden shoe, or sabot, are found to differ 
greatly. Two pairs of wooden shoes 4 
day were considered a good turn-out in 
those now-ancient days. 
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A soft wood was used, preferably pop- 
lar, which was sawed into lengths of 
about 16 inches for adult’s shoes. The 
blocks were then split lengthwise until 
they resembled cordwood. With a 
hatchet the craftsman roughly outlined 
the shape; then with a 3-foot knife he 
sliced off slivers of wood until the shoe 
was clearly formed. The shoe was next 
secured with a wedge and the inside 
hollowed out with a steel gouge. The 
trick of gaging sizes and shaping spaces 
for lefts and rights was mastered only 
after long experience. 

The final touch was a professional 
smoothing over to complete the finished 
product. Tying a flat board against his 
stomach, the shoemaker gripped the shoe 
between his knees and worked with a 
drawshave, using both hands. The 
stomach board was used merely for pro- 
tection in case the knife slipped. 


Laminated Wood Soles 


Laminated wood soles, fabricated from 
thin sheets of veneer, have been the 
subject of experiments from Great Brit- 
ain for some time. These, too, are now 
available to the industry in fairly large 
quantities and will make a definite con- 
tribution to the wooden soles already in 
use, 

A laminated wood sole is made with a 
Ys-inch edge. A number of pieces of 
thin, flexible beech board, each probably 
3 or 4 millimeters thick, are put under 
pressure in a molded form with strong 
cement between them. These are bent 
to shape by their own flexibility and by 
applied pressure. When the cement sets 
they remain in the molded shape. One 
advantage of the laminated sole is its 
great strength. It is also claimed that 
the laminated sole will not warp out of 
shape. The various layers of wood make 
avery attractive sole edge. It is reported 
that in Northampton 750,000 feet of 
veneers will be released to the shoe trade 
for this purpose. 


Shoe Situation on Continent 


Continental Europe found it necessary 
some time ago to supplement its leather 
supply with wood. Germany has been 
incorporating the wooden sole in foot- 
wear for several years, using as uppers, 
among other materials, rabbitskin, fish- 
skin, and human hair. Wood now seems 
also to have become a critical material, 
however, and shoes made entirely of 
straw are being used. Closely woven and 
said to be waterproof, these shoes are 
lined with cloth and thin leather, their 
arches based with light metal spans. 
They last about a year but must be re- 
soled every 4 or 6 weeks. One pair costs 
16.50 reichsmarks. Experiments have 
also been made with the bark of trees 
as a leather substitute, but these have 
met with little success. 

In 1930, Germany imported 22,621 
pairs of leather-soled shoes, valued at 
$57,856, from the United States. By 
1939, however, imports from the United 
States had dropped to 129 pairs, valued 
at $484, and during 1940 they were 
negligible. 
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Fe 


One of the various British “pattern” treatments of the leather treads on wood soles. 


Wooden-soled shoes are being worn 
extensively in Greece because of the 
scarcity and high price of all-leather 
shoes, according to reports from Athens. 
The Greek War Relief Association re- 
cently stated that an ordinary pair of 
shoes which formerly cost $5 now sells 
for $500. Greece has never imported 
leather-soled footwear to any extent 
from the United States. 


High Heels (But Wood) in 
Paris 


Parisian women have been wearing 
so-called “national footwear” since 
March 1941. These shoes have thick 
wooden soles, and the uppers are of 
scraps of variegated leather stitched to- 
gether. The Parisian woman, true to 
her tradition, has refused to relinquish 
her high heels, which are also made of 
wood. The new-type footwear is said 
to increase the apparent height of the 
wearer by from 2 to 4 inches. 

Previous to German occupation of 
France, a fair volume of leather-soled 
shoes was imported from the United 
States. In 1930, imports totaled 27,328 
pairs, valued at $123,922. During 1940, 
the figure rose sharply to 160,138 pairs, 
valued at $374,265. 


Wood Soles for Duce’s 
Cinderellas 


Standard types of wooden-soled foot- 
wear were placed on sale throughout 
Italy in the fall of 1941. At that time 
most women’s shoes, and some men’s 
shoes, had’ cork soles. Uppers of the 
wooden-soled shoes were made of arti- 
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ficial leather, cloth, fiber, or straw. 
Women’s shoes were said to be quite 
elaborate, being made in a variety of 
colors and styles. To supply a festive 
touch for evening wear, women’s slippers 
were frequently made entirely of glass. 

Italy’s imports of leather-soled foot- 
wear from the United States during 1930 
amounted to 10,741 pairs, valued at $47,- 
027. In 1939, however, only 2,195 pairs, 
valued at $9,956, were imported from the 
United States, and in 1940 only 354 pairs, 
valued at $1,399. 


The Russian “Lapti” 


Although the Russians have never 
worn wooden shoes, the preferred Rus- 
sian footwear, the lapti, is made of bast 
fibers obtained from the inner bark of a 
tree. The lapti is a combination legging 
and sandal, and is sometimes made of old 
cloth. During the winter, shoes made 
entirely of felt are worn by the Russians, 
this type of footwear only occasionally 
incorporating the leather sole. 


U. S. Use Mainly in Industry 


Aside from the clogs worn as beach or 
play shoes in recent seasons, the wooden- 
soled shoe has not been promoted to any 
extent in the United States. For some 
years, however, clog-like wooden-soled 
shoes have been worn by dyers, bleachers, 
tanners, and workers in sugar factories, 
chemical works, and provision-packing 
warehouses. This type of shoe is of 
great advantage to all who work in damp 
or wet places, because they keep the feet 
dry and comfortable in a manner impos- 
sible with either leather or India rubber. 
Some types of defense work also require 
a wooden-soled shoe. 
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ortals to International 
Commerce of the Future 


That Designation May Be Applied to Foreign-T rade Zones 
Should There Be Such a Zone in the Hampton Roads Region? 


By Tuomas E. Lyons, Executive 
Secretary, Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board * 


UST NOW the implements of Amer- 
ican foreign trade and shipping are 
marshalled to help this country and its 
Allies win the world’s greatest war. 
Merchant ships that normally carried 
peacetime cargoes are transporting men, 
munitions, food, and materials to all the 
fighting fronts all over the world. This 
constantly growing fleet is bringing es- 
sential supplies for the war industries of 
the Nation. Railroads, air transport fa- 
cilities, international banking channels, 
cables, telegraphs, and radio, all are 
among the many instruments of peace- 
time commerce that are backing up the 
hard-hitting United Nations’ fighting 
forces. 

Some day our fighting men will stack 
arms, with victory achieved. When that 
time comes the channels of trade and 
the implements of commerce must be 
reconverted and reestablished to their 
maximum usefulness in helping busi- 
nessmen of all nations restore normal 
trading activities. 


Much-Changed World 


Naturally, it will be a much-changed 
world. Entirely new conditions must be 
met and solved. Living standards will 
be changed. The economic fabric of na- 
tions will be materially altered. Pre-war 
nonindustrial countries will have be- 
come industrialized. The border of some 
of the world’s nations may follow an en- 
tirely new pattern. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has well said: “It is not too early 
for the citizens of the United States, and 
particularly the businessmen concerned 
with international trade, to try to pull 
aside the veil of the future to glimpse 
the ‘pattern of things to come.’” 


For Transshipment Trade 


Discussion of conditions under which 
foreign trade of the future will be car- 


1This article reproduces Mr. Lyons’ recent 
address before the Propeller Club, Ports of 
Hampton Roads, Norfolk, Va. 


ried on will be left to others. It seems 
timely, however, in the light of post-war 
requirements, to appraise the provisions 
which Congress has made for handling 
that part of our foreign commerce gen- 
erally referred to as transshipment, re- 
export, and consignment trade. 

The first tariff law, enacted in 1789, 
contained a provision for the remitting 
of duties, or the so-called “drawback,” 
on foreign goods subsequently exported. 
Legislation providing for the customs 
bonded-warehouse system, as it is known 
today, has been on the statute books for 
nearly 100 years. Although subsequent 
tariff acts have extended the privileges 
of the drawback and bonded-warehouse 
system, many importers still felt that 
the rigid restrictions for operating under 
these provisions presented little or no 
opportunity for the development of 
transshipment and reexport trade. 

To overcome these disadvantages Con- 
gress in 1934 enacted a Foreign-Trade 
Zone law. The legislation, sponsored by 
Congressman Emanuel Celler of New 
York, had the unanimous support of all 
foreign traders, port interests, and Gov- 
ernment agencies. The purpose of the 
statute is to provide physical areas in 
ports of entry, fenced off from the ports 
themselves, at which ships may unload 
cargoes, or goods may be brought in and 
processed if necessary, without payment 
of duty pending reshipment of goods 
abroad or entry into the United States. 
It is only when goods are shipped out 
of the foreign-trade zone into domestic 
territory that they become subject to 
customs duties. 

Although this law was enacted more 
than 8 years ago, only one locality, New 
York, has taken advantage of its pro- 
visions. Recently, harbor officials at 
Houston, Tex., and New Orleans, La., 
filed applications for the establishment 
of foreign-trade zones in their respec- 
tive ports. 


The Record Speaks 


Since the opening of the New York 
Foreign-Trade Zone in 1937, hundreds of 
thousands of cases of South American 
canned meats, $50,000,000 worth of Su- 
matra tobacco, thousands of tons of 
Brazil nuts, entire shiploads of tungsten 
ore, Brazilian cotton, Mexican garban- 
zos, and many other commodities have 


been manipulated there. On many occa- 
sions, upward of 500 people have been 
engaged in the various zone manipula- 
tions at the same time. Some operations 
have been conducted on a 24-hour basis. 

Substantially all these activities were 
performed on piers which had long been 
known as “Hylan’s Folly.” One can 
only speculate as to the results if modern 
warehouse facilities with ample manipu- 
lating space and low insurance rates had 
been provided. 

During 1 year (1940) 70,000 tons of 
foreign merchandise, valued at $13,000,- 
000, or 50 percent of all the foreign ton- 
nage handled, were transshipped or re- 
exported to 60 foreign countries. For 
emphasis, this may be restated in slightly 
different language: During 1940, 1 out 
of every 2 tons of foreign merchandise 
brought to the zone for manipulation or 
storage was reshipped to a foreign 
destination. 


Chamber's Resolution 


At its recent annual meeting, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recognized the importance of 
foreign-trade zones by incorporating the 
following resolution in its declarations: 
“That actual operation of the New York 
Foreign-Trade Zone has demonstrated 
the advantages that may be secured by 
American foreign trade and shipping, 
through the early establishment of addi- 
tional, adequately equipped zones on the 
Atlantic, the Gulf, and the Pacific 
coasts.” 

War requirements for existing port fa- 
cilities and the suspension of commercial 
construction have of necessity postponed 
the program of establishing foreign- 
trade zones until the vastly more vital 
job of beating the Axis has been com- 
pleted. This, however, should not cause 
any progressive port community to dis- 
miss the subject as something to be 
resurrected only after victory is won. 
Port officials, responsible for post-war 
improvements, are entitled to business- 
men’s studied advice and aid on the pos- 
sible value and effectiveness of the 
foreign-trade zone in meeting future 
trade conditions. 


At Hampton Roads 


The ports of Hampton Roads have al- 
ways supported the principle of foreign- 
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trade zones, and harbor officials have 
continued to follow closely the progress 
that has been made. 


Congressman §. O. Bland, ever alert to 
any opportunity for advancing our ship- 
ping and foreign trade, recently expressd 
his views on the foreign-trade zone as 
follows: “Soon after the termination of 
World War I, there was considerable in- 
terest manifested in the establishment 
of a foreign-trade zone in the Hampton 
Roads area, and I still believe it contains 
untold possibilities for our people.” 

For some months past, a special com- 
mittee of the Maritime Exchange of 
Hampton Roads has been engaged in a 
study of the possibilities of a foreign- 
trade zone for this vicinity. Data con- 
sidered by this committee clearly indi- 
cate that their study is not of a superfi- 
cial nature. 


Manifold Advantages 


Very often one is asked what advan- 
tages a foreign-trade zone possesses for 
handling foreign merchandise which is 
not ready or intended to be imported 
into the United States. The following 
list sets out many of the advantages and 
economies which the foreign-trade zone 
offers to importers: 

1. There is no expense for bonds or 
customs inspectors when imports are 
stored or manipulated, whether dutiable 
or nondutiable. 


2. Buyers may examine and samples 
of merchandise may be withdrawn at 
any time. 

3. Imports May remain in storage with 
no time limit. 

4. Substandard foreign products are 
reconditioned before customs appraisal 
and liquidation. Goods not meeting 
standards of Government inspection 
agencies may be destroyed or reexported. 

5. Ships, lighters, railroads, motor 
trucks, or parcel post make direct de- 
livery to or from zone, insuring efficient 
and frequent carrier service. 

6. Foreign products may be held on 
consignment for spot delivery without 
being subject to customs regulations. 

7. Domestic products may be as- 
sembled, repacked, or combined with 
foreign products for export. Draw-back 
formalities are unnecessary. 

8. Imports arriving improperly marked 
are remarked to meet customs require- 
ments, and heavy penalties are thus 
avoided. 

9. Imports under “quota” restrictions 
may be received in any quantity in excess 
of quota and held without customs liq- 
uidation awaiting next quota period, 
thereby enabling owners to obtain loans 
on warehouse receipts. 

10. Alcoholic beverages and other liq- 
uids imported in bulk may be bottled, 
labeled, and packed prior to customs 
entry and without being subject to State 
or Federal licensing agencies. 

11. Inland importers may arrange to 
exe-nine foreign merchandise here and 
Save costly transportation expense to in- 
terior points on defective merchandise 
that would be later returned. Examina- 
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tion prior to customs entry precludes the 
possibility of payment of duties on dam- 
aged or unsalable merchandise. 

12. Importers may erect their own 
structures within the zone to perform 
manipulating operations adapted to their 
needs. 


Tidewater Area’s Suitability 


Where these zones will be situated, 
under present law, is a matter for local 
interests to decide. Naturally, a foreign- 
trade zone should be located where the 
goods which pass through or into the 
commerce of this country can readily 
move into a major artery of our internal 
transportation system. In the opinion 
of close students of the question, foreign- 
trade zones are not competitive with each 
other, if the zones are located at points 
which represent gateways to natural or 
existing transportation systems. 

In evaluating the benefits to be derived 
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from a foreign-trade zone in the Tide- 
water area, there are, among other fac- 
tors, several favorable considerations 
which should not be overlooked. For in- 
stance, as most of the oversea shipping 
of the Chesapeake Bay area moves 
through the Virginia Capes, a well-lo- 
cated foreign-trade zone would be avail- 
able for the combined in-transit, trans- 
shipment, and consignment traffic of both 
the Maryland and Virginia Customs Dis- 
tricts. Furthermore; the inland freight- 
rate structure is generally uniform from 
Baltimore and Hampton Roads ports and 
is based on a differential below other 
North Atlantic ports. Another interest- 
ing point is that during 1 year (1940), 
dutiable merchandise entered at Hamp- 
ton Roads amounted to 69 percent of 
the total imports, while at New York it 
was 30 percent, at Baltimore 28 percent, 
and for all United States ports the aver- 
age was 35 percent. 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Courtesy National Geographic Society 
A little display of business enthusiasm in One of Europe’s foreign-trade zones, before the Hitler 


This scene is at a tobacco auction at the original “Frascati” in Amsterdam, Hol- 
(Try to locate the successful bidder!) 


The Frascati is now situated at the New York 
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Argentina 
Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Exportation of Oilseed Residues Pro- 
hibited —Oil cakes, oil-cake meal, and 
in general all residues left from the 
manufacture of vegetable oils may not 
be exported from Argentina, by terms 
of decree No. 149,453, of May 11, 1943, 
issued by the Minstry of Agriculture. 
These byproducts come principally from 
cottonseed, sunflower seed, peanuts, and 
linseed. 

The bulk of these residues formerly 
was exported to Europe for livestock 
feed. However, when the war precipi- 
tated a fuel shortage in Argentina, ex- 
periments showed that these waste 
products could be used profitably as a 
substitute fuel. Since these materials 
were not included under the export pro- 
hibition of fuels, the present decree was 
issued to insure a ready supply of cheap 
substitutes for coal and petroleum. 

[For announcement of fuel exportation 


prohibitions, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for September 26, 1942.] 


Baby Guanaco Skins Subject to In- 
ternal and Export Control.—Protection 
of baby guanacos in Argentina is the 
object of two decrees, No. 145,658, of 
March 26, 1943, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of April 16, 1943, and No. 148,978, 
of May 7, 1943, published in the Boletin 
Oficial of May 14, 1943. 

The first decree, according to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, was issued to pre- 
vent the extinction of the guanaco. The 
young animal, or “guanaquito,” is hunted 
during November and December and ap- 
proximately nine-tenths of the young 
have been killed each year. There is lit- 
tle demand for skins of animals more 
than 6 months old, and best prices are 
obtained for 3-month-old guanacos. 

The first decree prohibited the ex- 
portation of uncured baby guanaco skins 
and forbade for 5 years the hunting of 
the animals in the national territories 
between January 1 and October 31. Spe- 
cial permission must be obtained to hunt 
during the remaining 2 months. A land- 
owner who considers that the animals 
are injuring his land may request per- 
mission to hunt a fixed number. No 
skins may be transported or sold without 
an official stamp proving compliance 
with all the requirements of the decree. 
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The second decree postponed the en- 
forement date of certain articles until 
September 1, 1943, to permit the sale 
and exportation of the baby guanaco 
skins of the 1942 season. 


British Southwest 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


British Southwest Africa has an ex- 
portable surplus of cattle, sheep, butter, 
cheese, wool, guano, and minerals, says 
a recent report from Johannesburg. It 
also offers a market for the primary and 
secondary products of the Union of South 
Africa. The territory is now said to be 
self-supporting, the budget being bal- 
anced. Taxation there is less than in 
the Union of South Africa. (The former 
German colony was entrusted to the 
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Business Above the Clouds 


Our cover picture this week 
shows a foreign trader on a 
sky-clipper, bound for some dis- 
tant foreign country on a busi- 
ness mission, and utilizing the 
great time-saving mode of over- 
sea transport—the method of 
world-travel whose future pos- 
sibilities are arousing the keen- 
est interest and speculation to- 
day. Our businessman in this 
picture is not spending his time 
admiring blue expanses of sea 
or green stretches of tropical 
jungle, nor is he chatting about 
the marvels of the craft in which 
he rides; rather, he and his sec- 
retary are getting some vital 
business matters out of the way, 
preparatory to the successful 
achievement ‘of a commercial 
objective when the plane shall 
have arrived at its foreign des- 
tination. 
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Union as a mandate following World 


War I.) 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Control of Retail Business Extended.— 
Canadian retail business establishments 
which have been working under restric- 
tions of a “freezing order” since Novem- 
ber 1942 are now faced with a still 
tighter control of their activities. In ad- 
dition to continuing the _ restrictions 
contained in the November order which 
prohibited creation of new selling out- 
lets, stocking of lines of goods not 
already handled, and removal to larger 
premises except under permit, the new 
regulations, effective June 14, redefines 
business so that each branch or outlet 
must now be treated as a separate busi- 
ness. For example, a retailer who sells 
men’s clothes in one branch and women’s 
clothes in another may not add women’s 
clothes to his stock in the men’s store, 
or vice versa. The order also prohibits 
a business from moving, without a per- 
mit, into a city, town, or village in which 
the operator did not carry on business in 
November 1942. However, a _ business 
once established may move to other 
premises in the same center provided 
there is no increase in floor space. 

Schedules covering classes and kinds 
of goods sold at wholesale and retail 
have been consolidated in the new order 
so as to prevent a business handling a 
comparatively small unimportant item, 
contained in one class in the schedule, 
from becoming entitled to deal in all 
kinds of goods covered by that particu- 
lar category. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in issuing the new order stated that the 
chief purpose of the controls is to main- 
tain the stability of persons established 
in trade and commerce who are faced 
with difficult conditions arising from the 
impacts of war. It is the opinion of the 
Board that, mn general, established busi- 
nesses can adequately handle the avail- 
able supply of goods and services and 
that the uncontrolled expansion of busi- 
ness would tend to jeopardize the posi- 
tion of existing businesses and make 
more difficult the equitable distribution 
of available supplies. 

[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for November 21, 1942.] 


Exchange and Finance 


Tourist-Trade Decline Reflects War- 
time Restrictions.—Canada’s tourist 
trade declined sharply in 1942, accord- 
ing to estimates recently released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Ex- 
penditures of travelers from other coun- 
tries in Canada in 1942 are estimated at 
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$81,900,000, and the travel expenditures 
of Canadians outside of Canada at $27,- 
700,000. These figures compare with 
estimates of foreign expenditures in 
Canada of $111,000,000 in 1941 and $105,- 
000,000 in 1940, and the expenditures of 
Canadian travelers outside of Canada 
estimated at $21,000,000 in 1941 and $42,- 
400,000 in 1940. The net expenditures 
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December 1942. The nitrate industry, 
whose obligations to the Central Bank 
in December 1938 were 30,000,000 pesos, 
had 128,000,000 pesos of documents out- 
standing in December 1942. The same 
phenomenon had been evident in the 
case of other loans made by the Bank. 
If this credit policy had not been fol- 
lowed, the Minister remarked, there 
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baggage, and commercial cargo is main- 
tained. 

The busses have a capacity of 24 pas- 
sengers; the passengers’ baggage and the 
commercial cargo are carried by trucks. 
The cargo on the south-bound trip usu- 
ally includes only valuable goods, since 
the cost of transportation is greater than 
by shipment on the Kialing River. 





a1 , in Canada in 1942 were $54,200,000, com- would have been a disastrous reduction The trip from Chungking to Kwang- 
pared with $90,000,000 in 1941 and $62,- in production. The circulation had also yuan requires 4 days. Busses leaving 
, 600,000 in 1940. It is estimated that increased, but this had been true in many Chungking follow the Chengtu road as 
travelers from the United States spent American countries and was the result far as Pishan, then northward through 
$79,000,000 in 1942, compared with $107,- of the excess of foreign exchange, owing Tungnan, to Suining, on the Minyang, 
| 000,000 in 1941 and $98,000,000 in 1940. particularly to difficulties in obtaining where they meet the Chentgu-Kwang- 
The principal factor in the reduction supplies. yuan highway. By bypassing Chengtu 
| in travel expenditures of United States a the length of the trip is cut from 578 
E | tourists in Canada was the decline in the Ch miles to 386, a saving of 192 miles. At 
-S automobile traffic following the intro- ina Kwangyuan, connections are made with 
= duction of gasoline rationing. Analysis service to Lanchow, in Kansu, and to 
- | Of the States of origin discloses that the 'catt Shensi. 
11 | Sharpest decline in traffic was in cars Transp ort and Communication Railroad Reopened for Regular Serv- 
\- originating in States which are not ad- New Bus Route Reduces Mileage—A ice—The railroad which traverses Che- 
is jacent to the Canadian boundary. Cars new and direct highway transport serv- kiang Province in China, between Kinh- 
h originating in this group of States in ice linking Chungking and Kwangyuan, wa and Hangchow, was recently re- 
“6 1942 were only 22 percent of the same an important shipping center in north- opened for regular service, according to 
ot group in 1941, whereas cars from States ern Szechwan, China, was inaugurated in a Japanese radio broadcast. Repair 
or eeneens hd bag were “3 ag pooner March. A weekly service for passengers, work has been in progress since the be- 
Ww ' percent of the number of cars from the 
es same States in 1941. = 
et The decline in the total expenditures 
i- of Canadians traveling in the United A 
is States resulted largely from Canada’s Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 
1's Foreign Exchange Control Order which 
1s placed restrictions on pleasure travel in- [Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
e, ering ~— use of — a _—- Preventing Axis Invaders From Using Assets (of Conquered Countries) 
ts e Canadian expenditures in the Unite 
r- States have thus mainly represented Located Abroad 
ch business trips, travel for health reasons, The Norwegian Government-in-Exile took measures which . . . aimed at 
in and other nonpleasure travel. 
- preventing the Nazi invaders from using assets located abroad. That Gov- 
er e ernment, while still in Norwegian territory, was granted the power by special 
ed Chile resolution of the Storting (Parliament) at Elverum on April 9, 1940, to issue 
all resolutions required to safeguard the interests of the State until such 
~ Exchan ge and Finance time as the Storting could be convoked again. Even before the Government 
m left Norway on June 7, 1940, and while the fight with the invaders was being 
Deficit Anticipated for 1943.—On June carried on in different parts of Norwegian territory, a decree was issued, 
2 9, the oe a of gprs dis- April 22, 1940, relating to the monetary system and the Bank of Norway. 
ile, gr Ree ing a ae ee Article 11 provided that holdings abroad of individuals and banks domi- 
all other things, that the ‘budgetary re- ciled in areas occupied by military forces of the enemy were vested in the 
U- ceipts in 1942 were 2,736,000,000 pesos, Bank of Norway on behalf of the State. The original holders would be 
4 whereas those estimated for 1943 were entitled to compensation in Norwegian currency within 3 months after 
4 z 2,985,000,000, an increase of about 250,- the liberation of the occupied territory. 
~ ~ ag ong ~ See oa This measure not only prevented the enemy from benefiting by the assets 
1ed od ae enna wd Pagan e po Bs a abroad; it also empowered the Norwegian Government to use these assets 
ced salary increases for government em- for the successful prosecution of the war in the common struggle against the 
the ployees will be necessary. The Govern- invader. 
“s ment does not wish to disturb production A further measure, aimed at counteracting the looting of the invaded 
i by increasing taxes, so it will borrow to country by the German authorities, was enacted as early as May 18, 1940, in 
aa Qo Paige -w tall aad Trondjem—then unoccupied Norwegian territory. By this Provisional 
isi- Been a ciated Be mig, Brsoge Chilean Order all vessels, having their port of registration in Norway, that were 
wi- | Minister of Finance discussed before the outside the occupied Norwegian territory and belonged to owners domiciled 
ne Chamber of Deputies the influence of the within said area, were declared requisitioned by the Government, to whom 
| Central Bank’s credit policy on produc- the rights of ownership were simultaneously transferred. 
tion during the war. He stated that Section 4 provides that a Director of Shipping, as “curator,” exercises the 
12] See the end of 1938 the physical vol- right of ownership, to the exclusion of former owners of Norwegian ships, 
' ume of production has apparently in- : : : 
; ; : to all assets outside the occupied territory. 
|  ¢reased by 12 percent; he considers the : ‘ : et f nat has been teken 
Statistics defective and is convinced that Article 5 of this decree provides: Compensation or what has been take 
the increase has been much larger, de- over by the Government by virtue of the provisional order in council of 
‘ar- Spite the obstacles originating in war April 22, 1940, or which is taken over by virtue of the present order in council 
o a, This has bina Hig gy Se shall be fixed in accordance with Norwegian law.” 
rd- rted, because production has ha ss ce : ba! . ” . 
the adequate credit. The discounts of the (From “Trading With the Enemy in World War II,” by Martin Domke. 
EX- Central Bank on behalf of development Publisher: Central Book Co., New York City.) 
un- institutions had risen from 17,000,000 
J at besos in December 1938 to 410,000,000 in Se  ————————_ 
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ginning of the year on the link between 
Meichih and Hangchow. 


Ecuador 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wheat and Wheat Flour: Trade Con- 
trols Established.—An executive decree 
promulgated on May 14, 1943, estab- 
lished strict trade control measures on 
all transactions involving wheat or wheat 
flour in Ecuador. Producers and holders 
of wheat throughout the Republic must 
declare the stocks of wheat which they 
possess whether threshed or hulled, the 
number of quintals, the quality or type 
of grain, and the exact location of the 
stocks held. 

The Mortgage Bank of Ecuador has 
been given the responsibility for super- 
vising all transactions involving wheat 
or wheat flour, under regulations estab- 
lished by the Minister of Agriculture. 
The declared stocks are frozen under the 
financial and personal responsibility of 
their holders until disposed of through 
the mediation of the Mortgage Bank. 

Provision has been made for the estab- 
lishment of quotas for the flour mills and 
bakeries, and prices are to be fixed by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. Holders of 
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both wheat and wheat flour are obliged 
to make deliveries in accordance with the 
orders placed through the Mortgage 
Bank. Heavy penalties are provided for 
false declaration and violations of the 


decree. 
Fiti Islands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Manufac- 
tured Tobacco, Ale, Beer, Wines, and 
Spirits —The import duties in the Fiji 
Islands were increased on manufactured 
tobacco, ale, beer, wines, and spirits by 
a resolution of the Legislative Council on 
May 14, published in the Fiji Royal 
Gazette of May 18, 1943. 

The existing rates of both the British 
preferential and the general tariff col- 
umns were increased by the following 
amounts: Cigars, cigarettes, and other 
manufactured tobacco, 5s. per pound; 
ale and beer, 1s. per gallon; wines, still 
and sparkling, containing more than 40 
percent of proof spirit, 6s. per liquid 
gallon; wines, still, not containing more 
than 40 percent of proof spirit, 2s. 6d. 
per liquid gallon; spirits and spirituous 
mixtures, generally, 6s. per gallon; drugs 





country to Germany. 


3 days. 


set on fire. 
line was held up for 36 hours. 


were cut. 


and the saboteurs escaped. 


workers. 


Exile. 








Railway Transport in Hitler’s “Fortress Europe”: Sabotage 
Slows Things Up in Belgium 


Belgian patriots have begun to concentrate on railroad sabotage to tie up 
transportation of war supplies and human lives from that Nazi-occupied 
In Hainaut Province saboteurs recently derailed a 
train of war material, destroying part of the freight and tying up the line for 


At Basecles, the destruction of a crossing of rails tied up railroad 
traffic for 24 hours on the Tournai-Mons and Basecles-Valenciennes lines. 
Saboteurs dynamited one of the buildings of the Railroad Construction Co: 
at Kessel-Loo, near Louvain, destroying a number of electric cars. 
barrels of gasoline, each containing 44 gallons, and a large stock of wood were 


Railroad tracks at Brussels were recently dynamited, and traffic over the 
The Louvain-Mechlin line was blown up near 
Muysen and 2 days later near Tildonck. At Thienen, 17 freight train brakes 


Recently in Hainaut Province, a German patrol surprised a group of sabo- 
teurs about to blow up a rail crossing. The patriots. who were armed, threw 
themselves behind a small embankment and opened fire on the patrol, k‘lling 
one German and wounding two others. 


An even bolder act reportedly took place in the Hasselt district, Limburg. 
Large auantities of leather. cables. copper, footwear, and food were stolen 
from 20 freight cars standing in the Hasse't station. 
investigation the Germans sentenced nine railroad men to prison. 

Another clever and damaging form of sabotage consists in removing labels 
from German freight cars, resulting in much confusion and delay. 
inspectors in various railway yards are forced to spend days ascertaining the 
contents of freight cars and verifying their destinations. 

River traffic was recently held up for 7 days following the dynamiting of 
the Dender bridge at Geeraardshbergen. 

The Germans are trying to fight this sabotage by recruiting a special euard 
for rail and river traffic from among Flemish National-Sociel'st or R>xist 
Large advertisements are now appearing in the Nazi-controlled 
newsp2pers promising volunteers good wages, additional rations, and exemp- 
tion from forced labor and deportation. 

The above facts are vouched for an by agency of the Belgian Government in 


Fifteen 


The Germans were forced to retire 


After several days of 


German 
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and medicines containing more than 20 
percent of proof spirit, 6s. per liquid 


gallon. 
Gambia 


Economic Conditions 


Government piggeries are being es- 
tablished in Gambia to improve stock 
for distribution to recognized pig keepers 
and for the production of pork and 
bacon from surplus stock, according to 
British news sources. 


Germany 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Certain Fats, Charcoal, Pig Iron and 
Iron Alloys: Reduced Import Duties Re- 
moved or Extended.—Reduced import 
duties in Germany on edible lard, oleo- 
margarine, premier jus, and tallow were 
removed, effective November 1, 1942, by 
an order of October 20, published in the 
Deutscher Reichsanzeiger on October 22. 
These products are now dutiable at the 
regular rate of 100 reichsmarks per 100 
kilograms. (The former reduced rates 
were 40 reichsmarks for lard and 30 
reichsmarks for the other fats, all per 
100 kilograms.) 

The same order extended the reduced 
rate of 0.10 reichsmark (regular rate, 1 
reichsmark) per 100 kilograms on pig 
iron and nonmalleable iron alloys 
through October 31, 1944, and extended 
the authority of the Reichsminister of 
Finance to permit exceptions from the 
import duty on charcoal through De- 
cember 31, 1943. 


Gold Coast 


Wartime Commodit y Controls 


Government Aid to Cocoa-Butter In- 
dustry.—The Gold Coast Government is 
arranging to supply cocoa beans to bona 
fide manufacturers for extraction of 
cocoa butter, according to a notice in 
the Gazette of February 27, 1943. The 
Government will purchase the butter at 
an agreed price. For control purposes, 
the scheme will be limited to centers 
situated on, or reasonably near, the rail- 
way and to those manufacturers who are 
capable of producing a minimum of 10 
tons of cocoa butter per month. 

It is expected that surplus cocoa will 
be available for some time after hostil- 
ities cease, and this gives some indica- 
tion of the period during which manu- 
facturers can reasonably count upon 
production under’ these’ conditions. 
Price control and production are to be 
supervised by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and a reasonable profit is 
promised. 


Exchange and Finance 


Appropriation for 1943-—44.—The ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1943-44 
as given in the Gold Coast Gazette of 
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Germans Demand Trade 
Secrets 


German experts have sent to cer- 
tain western European factories, 
which formerly worked for the 
export trade, extremely detailed 
questionnaires concerning their 
trade secrets and manufacturing 
processes. 

If the replies are not deemed sat- 
isfactory, the German experts visit 
the works, it is said, and collect the 
vital information for themselves. 











February 13, 1943, totals £5,602,000, an 
increase of approximately 13 percent 
over that for the preceding financial 
year. Increases are shown for agricul- 
ture, education, medical services, public 
works, posts and telegraphs, and police. 
Decreases occur in the amounts alloted 
to the Governor, to the Naval Volunteer 
Force, and to war expenditure. 

The Gold Coast appropriation for 
1943-44, expenditures for Takoradi Har- 
bor is £251,000, as compared with £6,000 
in 1942-43; and for the railway, £1,309,- 
000, as against estimates of £1,083,000 
for last year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radio Receivers and Parts: Bulk Pur- 
chasing From the United States.—The 
Gold Coast will obtain radio receivers 
and spare parts from the United States 
by bulk purchase, according to a notice 
appearing in the Gold Coast Gazette of 
February 6, 1943. Only firms or persons 
who imported from the United States 
during the period 1937-41 are eligible to 
place orders, which must be kept to 
minimum essential needs. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues and Expendi- 
tures—Revenues and expenditures of 
Guatemala in the first 4 months of 1943 
were 5,075,000 and 3,504,000 quetzales, 
respectively. In the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1942 revenues were 4,356,000 
quetzales; complete data on expendi- 
tures for that period are not available. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Time Limit for Consular Legalization 
of Prescribed Documents Extended.— 
The time limit for the Gautemalan con- 
sular legalization of prescribed docu- 
ments has been extended, for the dura- 
tion, so as to permit consular legaliza- 
tion of the documents within 15 days 
after the arrival of the carrier in Guate- 
mala, by an executive decree, published 
May 14, 1943, and effective 8 days there- 
after. The former provision required 
that shipping documents be certified 
within 10 working days after the date 
of issuance of the bill of lading. 
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India 


Exchange and Finance 


Anti-inflation Measures Enacted.— 
New measures to combat inflation were 
announced by the Government of India 
on May 17, 1943. 

Firms in British India are required to 
deposit with the Government until 1 
year after the war an additional 1344 
percent of their excess profits. These 
deposits will bear interest at 2 percent; 
they are in addition to the already exist- 
ing 6624 percent excess-profits tax and 
an income and supertax amounting to 
134% percent. 

In an attempt to close avenues of in- 
come-tax evasion, the Government will 
henceforth prescribe, in consultation 
with the individual firms affected, what 
bonuses and commissions paid to officers 
and employees will be considered “rea- 
sonable” for purposes of income tax and 
what are to be considered “reasonable” 
inventories for tax purposes. Payment 
of estimated excess-profits-tax liabilities 
will be required promptly, pending ad- 
justment of disputed items and final de- 
termination of tax. Heretofore, taxes 
were not paid until all claims and dis- 
putes had been adjusted. Taxpayers are 
protected by a 5 percent penalty against 
the Government in cases where tax lia- 
bility will have been overestimated. 

An amendment to the Defense of India 
Act gives the Government control over 
securities and exchanges. Securities 
may not be offered, issued, renewed, or 
repaid in British India or anywhere else, 
by firms incorporated in British India, 
without approval of the Government. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
prevent mushrooming of uneconomic 
enterprises, income-tax evasion, and to 
encourage the purchase of Government 
bonds. 

Arrangements are contemplated for 
the application of these measures to the 
Indian States. 


Iraq 


Economic Conditions 


A law controlling rents and prohibit- 
ing the ejection of tenants except for 
certain causes was published in the Iraq 
Gazette of March 21, 1943. The new law 
prohibits the increase of rents except in 
accordance with a decision of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers prescribing proportional 
rent increases once each year. It also 
forbids courts to hear any case for ejec- 
tion if the terms of the law are carried 
out. If the landlord refuses to accept 
the prescribed rent, it must be deposited 
with a notary public within 1 month, 
thus automatically renewing the con- 
tract. The landlord may regain pos- 
session if his own house or that of a 
married child is occupied for public pur- 
poses, if the tenant damages the prop- 
erty without compensation, or if the rent 
is not paid. The law does not cover 
commercial properties. 
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Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Economic Services Reorganized.—The 
economic services of the Direction of 
Economic Affairs in Madagascar have 
been reorganized into six sections under 
the authority of a director serving di- 
rectly under the Governor General, by 
an order of March 11, 1943, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Madagascar on 
March 20. 

Coffee: Conditions of Purchase, Stor- 
age, and Financing Fixed.—Conditions 
for the purchase, by the colony, and the 
storage of coffee of the 1941 crop, and 
for the financing of coffee of the 1942 
crop, were fixed in Madagascar and de- 
pendencies by an order of April 17, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel of that 
colony on April 24. 

A storage premium of 7 francs per 
month, per metric ton of coffee stored, 
is to be paid to planters and agricultural 
cooperatives, to cover storage expenses. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Regulations Established for 
Manufacture of Rubber Articles —New 
controls over the manufacture of rubber 
articles have been established in Mexico 
by an executive decree, promulgated May 
18, 1943. Under the terms of this decree, 
all rubber produced in Mexico, as well as 
reclaimed rubber and that acauired 
abroad, will be apportioned among the 
industries of Mexico for use in the manu- 
facture of products in the following 
priority order: (1) Articles considered 
indispensable for the Army and Navy; 
(2) articles for medicinal and surgical 
services; (3) tires and tubes for auto- 
mobiles, trucks, motorcycles, and bicy- 
cles; (4) articles for the recapping or 
repair of tires and tubes; (5) rubber rim 
linings; (6) rubber hose for railways, for 
the oil industry, for steamships, for auto- 
mobile radiators, for high-pressure pur- 
poses, and other industrial uses; (7) 





Japs Rehabilitate Philippine 
Rail Lines? 


Rehabilitation of railway lines 
in the Philippines is making prog- 
ress, Says the frequently unreliable 
Japanese radio. A recent step is, 
allegedly, the construction of 64 
miles in La Union Province con- 
necting the railhead of the north- 
ern main line at San Fernando 
with Sudipen. The line will carry 
ores of the Mankayan copper mine. 

Operations began in March on 
the Legaspi and two other railway 
lines, thus completing 97 percent 
of the railway network in the 
islands, the Japanese claim. 
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Glossary of Business Spanish, 
Argentine Usage 


“Giossary of Business Spanish 
According to Argentine Usage” is 
the title of a new, 90-page booklet 
compiled by Arturo E. Dover, of the 
Buenos Aires branch of the First 
National Bank of Boston. Copies 
of this useful booklet may be ob- 
tained, free, from Mr. Ralph M. 
Binney, Manager of the Foreign Di- 
vision of the First National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

It contains 2,500 words, phrases, 
and abbreviations currently used in 
business Spanish, ranging from 
“abastecedor,” a wholesale butcher, 
to “zuncho,” an iron strap on a 
packing case. The foreword con- 
tains pertinent and timely infor- 
mation on what to say, and what 
not to say, in business Spanish. 
The book impresses the reader as 
having great practical value for 
anyone with commercial contacts 
in the Spanish-speaking American 
republics. 

The section on abbreviations 
gives, among other things, the Ar- 
gentine equivalent for O. K., which 
is V° B°—“visto bueno.” 











transmission and carrier belting; (8) 
covering for electric wire, insulating 
tape, and electrical installations; (9) 
diaphragms and faucets for bottling ma- 
chines; (10) diaphragms for industrial 
uses; and (11) rubber for nonsubstitut- 
able packing. 

The manufacture of other articles is 
expressly prohibited. 

The Ministry of National Economy, 
upon the advice and recommendation of 
the National Rubber Commission, is 
charged with the appropriate distribu- 
tion of rubber to the manufacturers, 
with the distribution of the manu- 
factured articles to dealers and indi- 
viduals, and with instituting a rationing 
system, if necessary. 

All rubber produced or imported must 
be sold to the Sociedad Importadora, 
Distribuidora y Exportadora de Hule by 
which it will be apportioned among the 
manufacturers in accordance with the 
quotas fixed by the Ministry of National 
Economy. The exportation of rubber 
and rubber articles is prohibited, except 
as specified in international agreements. 

The restrictions on the manufacture 
of tires and tubes, made effective on 
April 3, 1943, are continued, and stocks 
of rubber intended for articles now pro- 
hibited manufacture will hereafter be 
devoted to additional truck tires and 
tubes. 

Manufacturers of rubber articles are 
required to report monthly to the Minis- 
try of National Economy regarding their 
stocks, consumption, production, and 
sales. 

[For previous announcements of control 
measures governing manufacture of rubber 
articles, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 2, May 1, and May 8, 1943.] 
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Tires and Tubes: Retail Prices Fired.— 
Absolute retail prices for all sizes and 
brands of automotive tires and tubes of 
Mexican manufacture have been fixed 
by an executive resolution officially pub- 
lished June 4, 1943. 

The Ministry of National Economy is 
charged with establishing quotas for all 
legally constituted transportation com- 
panies, and these quotas are to be trans- 
mitted to the tire manufacturers. A used 
tire, which will have a fixed trade-in 
value of 40 centavos a kilogram, must be 
turned in before a new tire may be pur- 
chased. Factories are required to sell 
tires only under these provisions, and 
other consumers are to be supplied from 
the residue. Infringements of these reg- 
ulations will be punishable by heavy 
fines. 

Restrictions on Use of Automobiles 
Amended.—The restrictions limiting to 6 
days a week the use of automobiles in 
the Federal District and other cities with 
a population of 30,000 inhabitants or 
more have been extended to include all 
of Mexico, under provisions of an execu- 
tive decree, published June 2, 1943, and 
effective the day following. 

Under the new decree, the list of ex- 
ceptions from the restriction is extended 
to include the vehicles of the veterin- 
arians of the Department of Public 
Health, fiscal inspectors, school buses, 
and automobiles used in the inspection 
and emergency repair of roads, and those 
belonging to concerns performing public 
services. 

[For announcement of the previous decree, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 22, 
1943. ] 


Sugarcane: Ceiling Price at Mill Estab- 
lished—The price of sugarcane at the 
mill has been fixed, in accordance with 
specified formulas, by a Mexican execu- 
tive decree, promulgated May 29, 1943. 

Ceiling Prices on Foodstuffs Estab- 
lished in Federal District—Maximum 
wholesale and retail prices of articles 
of prime necessity have been established 
for the Federal District of Mexico (in- 
cluding those previously fixed for rice, 
beans, beef products, and sugar), by a 
resolution published in the Diario 
Oficial of May 27, 1943. These prices, 
effective as of May 22, 1943, are as 
follows: 

Wholesale prices: Corn, f. o. b., Mex- 
ico, D. F., 160 pesos per metric ton; 
wheat, Torreon colorado type, f. o. b., 
Mexico, D. F., 253 pesos per metric ton; 
flour, fine, 17.75 pesos per sack of 45 
kilograms; flour middling fine, 17.50 pesos 
per sack of 44 kilograms; flour, standard, 
17.25 pesos per sack of 44 kilograms; salt 
in grain, delivered warehouse, Mexico, 
D. F., 115 pesos per metric ton; salt, 
ground, delivered warehouse, Mexico, 
D. F., 125 pesos per metric ton; hog lard, 
American, first, in tank-car lots, f. o. b., 
Mexico, D. F., 2,000 pesos per metric ton: 
hog lard, American, first, in tins, by car- 
load lots, f. 0. b., Mexico, D. F., 2,100 
pesos per metric ton; semirefined, solid, 
brown sugar (piloncillo, panocha, and 
panela), first, 0.27 peso per kilogram. 

Retail prices: Corn, 0.19 peso per kilo- 
gram; salt in grain, 0.14 peso per kilo- 
gram; salt, ground, 0.15 peso per 
kilogram; hog lard, American, first, 2.25 
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pesos per kilogram (or the equivalent of 
2 pesos per liter, without container); 
semirefined, solid, brown sugar (pilon- 
cillo, panocha, and panela), first, 0.30 
peso per kilogram. 

Violations of these ceiling prices will 
be subject to a fine of 20,000 pesos or 
imprisonment for up to 15 days, in addi- 
tion to cancelation of the _ business 
license. 


[The resolution also includes the ceiling 
prices previously established for rice, beans, 
and beef products of various kinds, for an- 
nouncement of which, see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of May 15, 1943, as well as 
those on sugar for zone 1, in which the 
Federal District is included, announcement 
of which appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 26, 1943.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Office of Production Coordinator Takes 
Over Duties of Federal Commission of 
Economic Planning.—The Office of Co- 
ordination and Development of Produc- 
tion, which was set up by an executive 
decree of October 15, 1942, has been 
charged with additional duties formerly 
vested in the Federal Commission of Eco- 
nomic Planning, by a Mexican executive 
decree promulgated May 29, 1943. 

The duties of this office, as outlined in 
the new decree, are to aid in the initi- 
ation of new agricultural activities, to 
assist in the establishment of econom- 
ically sound industries, to give advisory 
opinions to the Ministry of National 
Economy on petitions for the tax-exemp- 
tion of new industries, to coordinate in- 
dustrial activity to assure the maximum 
utilization of plants and materials, to aid 
in the development of mining and other 
extractive industries and metallurgy, to 
promote the creation, development, and 
improvement of the transportation sys- 
tem, and of all economic activities in 
general. 

Under the terms of this decree, the 
Federal Commission of Economic Plan- 
ning, which was established by executive 
decree of June 30, 1942, is abolished and 
its technical and administrative person- 
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nel transferred to the Office of Coordi- 
nation. 

[For previous announcements concerning 
the Federal Commission of Economic Plan- 
ning, see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues 


of August 8, November 14, 1942, and June 6, 
1943.) 


Specified Essential Commodities and 
Their Preparations Prohibited Export 
Until Basic Reserves Have Been Ac- 
cumulated.—The Consortium of Mexico, 
in the exercise of its exclusive control 
over primary foodstuffs, has been 
directed to prohibit the exportation of 
specified essential commodities and 
products prepared from them, until pre- 
scribed reserves of the essential com- 
modities have been built up in the coun- 
try, by an executive decree, promulgated 
June 3, 1943. 

The basic commodities, with the pre- 
scribed reserves, in metric tons, and with 
the percentage of annual consumption, 
which the reserves represent, shown in 
parentheses in each case, are as follows: 
Rice, 9,000 tons (15 percent); coffee, 
3,000 tons (12 percent) ; sugar, 40,000 tons 
(10 percent) ; sesame, 5,000 tons (10 per- 
cent); peanuts, 3,000 tons (10 percent) ; 
chickpeas, 8,000 tons (8 percent); and 
potatoes, 4,000 tons (5 percent). For 
the purposes of this decree, reserves are 
understood to be supplies that are defi- 
nitely set aside after the demands of the 
domestic market have been satisfied. 

Under the terms of this decree, the 
Consortium is charged with entering into 
marginal operations with these reserves, 
to overcome shortages and rising prices. 
The Consortium is further empowered 
to requisition stocks of these commodi- 
ties and to superintend their proper dis- 
tribution throughout the Republic. 

Whenever necessary, the Emergency 
Economic Board may add products to 
this list and may fix the quantity of 
each to be held in reserve before exports 
will be permitted. 

{For announcement of the establishment 
of the Consortium, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of April 3, 1943, and for the decree 
authorizing price controls over essential food- 


stuffs, see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 26, 1943.] ° 


Forage Made Subject to Price Control 
as a Prime Necessity.—Forage for live- 
stock has been added to the list of com- 
modities of prime necessity and there- 
fore subject to price control in Mexico, 
under provisions of a Presidential decree 
published May 29 and effective the fol- 
lowing day. Rising prices of forage, 
brought about by speculation, and caus- 
ing a decline in milk production and an 
increase in milk prices, were assigned as 
the reasons for establishing the afore- 
mentioned decree. 

[For previous announcement of articles 
listed as prime necessities, see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 4, 1942. A consortium 
was established to control sales of primary 
foodstuffs in March 1943, for announcement 


of which see ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
April 3, 1943.] 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Railway Traffic—A consid- 
erable increase in traffic is reported on 
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the New Zealand railways during the 4 
weeks ended February 27, 1943. Passen- 
ger journeys numbered 3,972,419, com- 
pared with 2,925,437 in the preceding 4- 
—_ period, and 3,445,646 in February 
942. 

In February 1943, net ton miles totaled 
69,783,000, the highest yet recorded for a 
4-week period, and total revenue was 
£NZ1,258,429. 

Excess of revenue over expenditure for 
the 48 weeks ended February 27 totaled 
£NZ2,502,010, or a 57.7 increase over the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 


Palestine 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import License and Shipping Facilities 
Procedure.—A notice to importers in 
Palestine describing procedure followed 
by the Palestine authorities and the Mid- 
dle East Supply Center was published in 
the Palestine Gazette of June 10, 1943. 
Particulars of import licenses granted 
by the Palestine authorities are for- 
warded every 2 weeks to the Middle East 
Supply Center, Cairo, for approval. Ap- 
proval constitutes a recommendation by 
the Center to the appropriate authorities 
in export countries for the granting of 
export licenses and shipping space. If 
the import license is not approved, rec- 
ommendation for export and shipping 
facilities will be withheld, and the im- 
port license will be canceled and the 
holder will be so advised. 

Holders of licenses are advised not to 
open letters of credit or to effect advance 
payment until they are notified that 
their licenses have been approved by the 
Middle East Supply Center. The holder 
of a license must obtain, through his 
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bankers, permission from the Palestine 
Exchange Control to make payment out- 
side the sterling area. 

Import licenses since June 1, 1943, are 
being issued with a duplicate copy not 
valid for customs clearance which may 
be furnished to the suppliers so that ex- 
port facilities may be related to the 
import license. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Budgetary Operations of Municipality 
of Lima.—Official data on the financial 
operations of the Municipality of Lima 
in 1942 show that budgetary revenues 
were 17,159,000 soles and expenditures 
7,007,000 soles. The resulting surplus of 
152,000 soles was obtained despite de- 
clines in certain items of revenue, such 
as that from the lighting and cleaning 
tax and the excise tax on the national 
abattoir; receipts from these sources 
dropped 108,000 and 82,000 soles, re- 
spectively. On the other hand, revenues 
from certain other items increased by 
even greater amounts—public entertain- 
ments, 140,000 soles; extraordinary rev- 
enues, 354,000 soles. 

The city’s participation in the Gov- 
ernment inheritance tax for the period 
1925-40, amounting to 573,000 soles, and 
water taxes due the municipality for 
1936 and 1937, amounting to 24,000 soles, 
were collected in the form of public- 
works bonds bearing 6 percent interest. 
This favorable situation permitted the 
municipality to meet many budgetary 
and extraordinary expenses. 

No bank advances were required to 
meet the financial obligations of the city, 
and all accounts against the municipal- 








Significant Recent Trends on Rio Stock Exchange 


Taking the transactions of the Rio de Janeiro Stock Exchange as a barom- 
eter (says the American Brazilian Association), Brazilian business in May 
showed a slight recession from that of April, though still better than during 
May of the preceding year. Trading for May amounted to 160,000 sales, 
valued at 71.416.910 cruzeiros, against 154,658 sales with a value of 65.074.692 
cruzeiros in May 1942. 

Government bonds made the best showing, most issues reaching higher 
levels than in April. “Uniformizadas” with a par of 1.000 cruzeiros, which 
during April were quoted between 870 and 905, were quoted in May as high 
as 945; other Government issues from 910 to 952 and 906 to 935, to name 
but two. The new War Bonds (Obrigacées da Guerra), which were only 
recently listed on the Exchange, were quoted as high as 1.010 (par at 1.000 
cruzeiros). 

Industrial also had a slight set-back, due in part to the fact that many 
were sold ex-dividend. Shares of the America Fabril (textile mill) dropped 
from 680 in April to 615-660 in May. Brazil Industrial—another textile 
company—suffered only a slight drop, the May quotations having been 750 
against 750-755 in April. On the other hand the shares of the Corcovado 
Mills advanced from 490 to 500. 

The mining and steel companies showed the largest decrease. Ferro 
Brasileiro went from 770 to 750; Martins-Ferreira from 550 to 500 and Belgo- 
Mineira from 805 to 760. The one exception was the stock of the Cia. Side- 
rurgica Nacional which went from 310-330 in April to 320-332 in the following 
month. The increasing activity of this company is shown in the sales for 
the months of March, April, and May, which were 581, 1,624, and 2,360, 
respectively. 
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ity submitted for payment as of Decem- 
ber 31 were promptly honored. 

The municipality’s budget for 1943 
estimates expenditures at 7,162,000 soles, 
compared with 6,575,000 in the 1942 
budget. 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


New Sliding Scale of Charges for Im- 
port Recommendations Established.— 
The Department of Importations of the 
Peruvian Ministry of Finance has an- 
nounced the following scale of charges 
to be made for Import Recommendations 
required as a part of the Decentralization 
Plan “A”: 

Applications approved for Handling fee 
merchandise valued at:' (Peruvian soles) 


ae ec mame 5 
i EEE IE A tee a 10 
ES ee ee 20 
Eee ee 40 
SE00008 end more.._...........-..... 50 


1 Values in U. S. dollars ($1.00 = 6.50 soles). 


Heretofore, a charge of 10 soles has 
been made for all certificates issued by 
the Ministry of Finance regardless of 
the amount involved. Revenue derived 
from this fee did not meet the current 
operating expense of the Department of 
Importations, and these new charges 
have been designed to produce sufficient 
revenue to cover the actual cost of main- 
taining the work involved in connec- 
tion with the import recommendations. 


Transport and Communication 


Company Completes 15 Years of Air- 
Transport Service-——The Compafiia de 
Aviacion Faucett, S. A., recently com- 
pleted 15 years of operations by air 
transport in Peru. The company has 
carried 189,878 passengers, 3,553,271 kilo- 
grams of express, 260,366 kilograms of 
mail, and has flown 18,051,216 kilometers 


Movie Making Now Mex- 
ico’s Fifth Industry 


The production of motion pic- 
tures, representing an investment 
of approximately 200,000,000 pesos, 
is now the fifth ranking industry 
in Mexico, press reports from that 
country claim. 

Nine studios, with production ca- 
pacity of 60 films per year, provide 
facilities for 29 companies. An- 
nual consumption of raw film is I 
estimated as 30,000,000 feet. 

In addition to being shown 
widely in Mexico, the films are dis- 
tributed throughout Central and 
South America, and are also ex- 
ported to the United States, par- 
ticularly the southern States, where 
many people speak Spanish. 

In 1942, Mexican theaters sold 
80,000,000 admission tickets for a 
total of 43,183,136 pesos. Thea- 














ters in operation during the year 
numbered 1,025. 
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during the period from September 15, 
1928, through April 30, 1943. 

Telephone Service to be Extended.— 
The Companhia de Teléfonos de Arequipa 
y Mollendo (Peru) has been purchased 
by the Swedish Erickson interests oper- 
ating through the Corporacién Sud- 
Americana de Teléfonos y Telégrafos, 
S. A., of Buenos Aires. The capital of 
the company is reportedly being in- 
creased to 1,300,000 soles. 

It is planned to install automatic tele- 
phone service in the two Peruvian cities, 
as a post-war project, and to provide 
long-distance facilities to Lima and other 
South American capitals. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


New Railway Line to Serve Mines.— 
A new railway line, intended to serve the 
manganese, copper, and bauxite deposits 
in Rumania, is being built from Piatra- 
Neamtu, rail head of the branch line 
from Bacau on the Adjud-Cernauti main 
line, to Bistricoara, some 20 miles, re- 
ports a British transportation journal. 
This line was surveyed in 1919. 


St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Postage Stamps: Ezxportation Sus- 
pended.—Philatelists of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon have been advised that expor- 
tations of postage stamps, for the pur- 
pose of exchanges with their correspond- 
ents abroad, are suspended for the dura- 
tion of hostilities, according to a notice 
of April 29, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel of that colony for April 15 and 30. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Milling and Use of Standard Flour Pre- 
scribed; Mazimum Prices and Ration- 
ing Control Established—Standard 
flour, milled to 95 percent, has been in- 
troduced in Southern Rhodesia as a 
means of extending the supply of wheat 
flour now declared essential to the life of 
the community, according to an order 
published in the Gazette for March 19. 
The more refined national flour which 
was used generally in foodstuff manu- 
facture before the new order, was milled 
to only 80 percent. This new order pro- 
vides that only standard flour may be 
used in bread or other foodstuffs and 
prohibits millers from selling to any per- 
son in any calendar month more than 75 
percent of the average monthly quantity 
of flour or meal supplied to such person 
during the period December 1, 1942, to 
February 28, 1943. 

Provision has also been made for in- 


_valids to purchase national flour on a 


medical certificate, and millers are per- 
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mitted to manufacture and sell enough 
to satisfy this special need. The order 
includes a maximum price schedule for 
standard and national flour. 

Although this year’s wheat crop is ex- 
pected to provide nearly 43,000 bags (of 
3 bushels each) , consumption is approxi- 
mately 160,000 bags. Thus, the colony 
is dependent to a large extent on im- 
ported wheat or flour. 


| Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Traffic Reported at Barce- 
lona.—A slight increase in traffic is re- 
ported for the port of Barcelona, Spain. 
During April, 259 ships of all classes are 
reported to have entered the port, as 
against 229 ships in the corresponding 
month in 1942. 

Departures were enumerated at 279 
ships, compared with 220 in April of last 
year. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Graphite Crucibles, Silver, Silver Ni- 
trate, Soda Ash: Import Controls Es- 
tablished.—The importation of graphite 
crucibles into Sweden has been made 
subject to permit from the State Indus- 
trial Commission, by royal degree No. 
160 of April 2, 1943, published in the 
Svensk Forfattningssamling of April 14, 
and effective from April 15, 1943. 

The importation of silver (bars, scrap, 
sheet, tube, and wire) and of silver ni- 
trate has been subjected to the above 
permit control by royal decree No. 176 
of April 16, published on April 17 and 
effective from April 19, 1943. 

Effective from May 1, 1943, the impor- 
tation and domestic sale of soda ash has 
been made subject to permit from the 
above organization, by royal decree No. 
204 of April 21, published on April 30. 

Chocolate, Lecithin: Permit Controls 
for Imports and Sales Established.— 
The importation of block chocolate (in 
pieces weighing 100 grams or more) into 
Sweden as well as the domestic sale of 
such chocolate, including stocks on hand, 
has been made subject to permit from 
the State Food Commission, effective 
from April 16, 1943. 

Lecithin, lecithin preparations, and 
similar preparations have also been sub- 
jected to the above control upon importa- 
tion or domestic sale by a royal decree of 
April 30, 1943, published in the Svensk 
Forfattningssamling of May 8 and effec- 
tive from the following day. 


Syria and Lebanon 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Import Licenses Not To Be Granted for 
Specified Products——No import licenses 
are to be granted for a number of prod- 
ucts in Syria and Lebanon, according to 
a communique of the Fighting French 
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THATS OUR JOB! 


Ordnance Dept., U. 8. Army 


b 


Delegation General, published in the 
Syrian press on March 2, 1943. 

The articles affected are as follows: 

Pharmaceuticals, automobile tires and 
inner tubes, woolen cloth, paper of all 
kinds, rayon and flax yerns, automobile 
parts, oils and oil-seeds, tea, fertilizers, 
condensed milk, quinine and its salts, 
and tin, all of which are under monopoly 
control; 

Radios, imports of which are permitted 
only for Government use; 

Typewriters, calculating machines, 
duplicators, and cash registers, imports 
of which will not be permitted until local 
stocks are exhausted. 


Motion-Picture Films: Censorship Fee 
Increased.—The fee for censorship of 
motion-picture films in Syria and Leba- 
non has been increased from 100 piasters 
to 150 piasters (Syrian or Lebanese) per 
kilogram of films submitted for censor- 
ship on or after April 1, 1943, by order 
No. 136/FC of March 19, published in 
the Bulletin Officiel of March 31, 1943. 

Office of Bread Cereals Established.— 
An Office of Bread Cereals has been 
established in Syria and Lebanon, re- 
placing the former Wheat Office, effec- 
tive from March 11, 1943, by agreement 
between the Fighting French, British, 
Syrian, and Lebanese authorities, by 
order No. 120/FC of March 10, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of March 31, 1943. 

The Office of Bread Cereals, which is 
to establish the necessary stocks for sup- 
plying the people of Syria and Lebanon, 
is to have the monopoly of purchase, 
sale, holding, and transportation of 
grains harvested in or imported into 
Syria and Lebanon, as well as of flours, 
semolinas, products, and subproducts 
milled from these grains or imported 
into Syria and Lebanon. 

This office also has the monopoly of 
importation of grains, as well as of flours, 
semolinas, products, and subproducts 
Milled from these grains. 
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This monopoly is to extend to the pur- 
chase, sale, holding, and transportation 
of such bread cereals and agricultural 
products suitable for bread making as 
are specified by the Commission of Bread 
Cereals, and to the importation of these 
cereals or products. 

Bread grains and agricultural prod- 
ucts, flours, semolinas, and subproducts 
imported by or for the account of Fight- 
ing French or British authorities, alone 
are excepted from this monopoly. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Workers in the Union of South Africa 
directly engaged in the production of 
war materials in factories that have been 
given over entirely to such activities 
numbered 60,000, according to figures 
recently announced by the Prime Min- 
ister. He said, “South Africa’s part in 
the war has not fallen very far short of 
a total effort.” The increasing indus- 
trialization of South Africa (formerly a 
predominantly agricultural, pastoral, 
and mining country) is typical of its war 
economy. 

Especially interesting is the increase 
in local textile manufacturing. A new 
“utility” blanket is being produced, made 
by six factories in four standard sizes 
from South African wool and wool mix- 
tures, the Controller of Textiles seeing 
to it that the wool is procured from the 
nearest source. The chairman of the 
Industrial Development Corporation of: 
South Africa, in pointing out the great 
possibilities for the expansion of textile 
manufacturing in the Union, stressed the 
point that there could be a comprehen- 
Sive textile industry only if the raw ma- 
terials were available at world prices. 

The cost of living continued to rise in 
April, according to a recent consular re- 
port. The average increase over the pre- 
war level in the nine principal urban 
centers was 23.2 percent as compared 
with 22.6 percent in March. In the 
wholesale and retail trades demand con- 
tinues brisk and the supply is becoming 
more and more limited. Nonessential 
goods have virtually disappeared from 
South African shops; merchants are con- 
centrating attention on necessities which 
they hope will carry them until the sup- 
ply position improves. 


AGRICULTURE 


Harvesting of the corn crop progressed 
satisfactorily during May, although 
heavy rains prevented the grain from 
drying out to its normal moisture con- 
tent. The Mealie Control Board is at- 
tempting to overcome a shortage of bags 
by insisting that empty bags be returned 
to farmers. The Government is also 
making arrangements to have Italian 
prisoners of war help with harvesting, 
the Government bearing a portion of 
the cost. Shortage of native labor on 
most farms has delayed reaping. 

Meat is becoming scarce in South 
Africa because of increased consumption 
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and the 1941-42 drought. High prices 
have tempted farmers to deplete their 
breeding stock by slaughtering for the 
market. According to reports just re- 
leased by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in which figures for 1942 are com- 
pared with those of 1938, the number of 
bulls slaughtered rose by 30 percent; 
calves by 36 percent; and cows by 68 
percent. 
MINING 


Native labor conditions in the Rand 
mines were reviewed in a memorandum 
of the Gold Producers’ Committee of the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines to a Gov- 
ernment Commission appointed to ex- 
amine the wages and conditions of em- 
ployment of natives in the gold mines. 
It was reported that average earnings of 
native mine workers as of January 1943 
were (for each shift worked) 2s. 1d. for 
surface work and 2s. 3.6d. for under- 
ground. The figures are for cash earn- 
ings to which are added payment in kind, 
such as food, quarters, and medical and 
hospital benefits. The value of these 
items to the native is placed at £33.16 
a year, equal to 2s. 242d. per shift worked. 
Wages of native mine workers have ad- 
vanced 3s. 1ld. a month since 1935. The 
report further stated that there has been 
a drop in the mine accident rate from 
1.96 a thousand in 1938 to 1.49 in 1942, 
and a reduction in the disease death rate 
from 5.02 a thousand to 2.94 over the 
same period. 

Gold production declined during April, 
the Transvaal Chamber of Mines re- 
ported. Production was said to be l,- 
075,363 fine ounces, valued at £9,033,049. 
This is 33,426 ounces and £280,779 below 
the March figures. The native labor re- 
turn, however, showed a slight improve- 
ment. In the gold mines there were 
316,370 natives employed in April, com- 
pared with 315,746 in March. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Post-War Planning Committee Ap- 
pointed.—A Special Committee of the 
Foreign Office to study post-war prob- 
lems was appointed, in accordance with 
a Uruguayan resolution of May 31, 1943. 





Charlotte R. Budd (“Woodies”) .—See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 17, 
1943. 

Corrie Cloyes (“U. S. Export Advertis- 
ing Zooms Beyond Estimates”).—See 
issue of January 9, 1943. 

Henry P. Crawford (“New Petroleum 
Law Enacted in Venezuela”) —See issue 
of May 15, 1943. 

Thomas E. Lyons (“Portals to Interna- 
tional Commerce of the Future”) —See 
issue of January 23, 1943. 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


GLIDER CONSTRUCTION IN CHINA 


The National Gliding Association of 
China plans to extend its activities both 
in the field of glider construction and in 
the promotion of gliding. 

Late last fall, the association began the 
construction of gliders, using almost en- 
tirely domestic materials. In the first 
100 days of operation the factory turned 
out 68 elementary-class gliders, at a cost 
of CN$80,000 to CN$100,000 each. The 
association plans to continue the manu- 
facture of this class and to include sev- 
eral intermediate- and senior-class glid- 
ers. The latter class is expected to cost 
CN$200,000 each, and will be used by the 
gliding clubs which are members of the 
association. 

Szechuan fir for the frame, silk for the 
wings, and plywood made with glue from 
soybeans are all domestic products. 
Dope for the wings is made locally, prob- 
ably from tung oil. 

The factory, which was built at a cost 
of CN$10,000,000 employs 400 persons. It 
has workshops for metal working, car- 
pentry, painting, wood molding, and as- 
sembly, as well as chemical, dope, and 
experimental laboratories. There is also 
a repair shop, and another small plant— 
both are located in other towns. 

To promote interest in gliding, the as- 
sociation maintains a school, the grad- 
uates of which become instructors in 
clubs. So far, it has 100 graduates and 
undergraduates. Its parachute tower 
has been very popular, and a campaign 
has been started to raise CN$3,000,000 
for a gliding field. 

The Association was formed in April 
1941 and has a membership of about 
50,000, some of whom are living over- 
seas. 


Automotive 
Products 


MANUFACTURE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


A company to manufacture automo- 
tive products in South Africa was re- 
cently organized and has lately placed 
upon the market a brake fluid of first- 
grade quality, states the foreign press. 


Beverages 


MALTING-BARLEY PRODUCTION IN EGYPT 


Most of Egypt’s malting barley is 
grown in the Behera Province. The 
1942-43 production was about 60,000 
ardebs or 326,640 bushels, all of which 


was used by the Egyptian beer industry. 
It was carefully selected from the entire 
barley crop as having a protein content 
of from 8 to 9 percent. 


Chemicals 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ALCOHOL 


Canadian output of industrial alcohol 
in 1943 is estimated at 7,500,000 gallons, 
reports the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. None of this is to be ex- 
ported, but some imports are expected. 

In 1942, 2,000,000 gallons of industrial 
alcohol were purchased by the Govern- 
ment, most of which was made from 
molasses imported during the preceding 
year. The molasses was_ supplied 
through the United Kingdom Sugar 
Board to manufacture alcohol for use 
in plants filling United Kingdom war 
orders. 


TaR DISTILLATION IN FRANCE 


Considerable expansion has taken 
place in the French tar-distillation in- 
dustry during the past 2 years, a Euro- 
pean chemical periodical reports. 

The industry’s annual turn-over be- 
fore the war was 1,000,000,000 francs, 
and imports of hard pitch and tar aver- 
aged 1,350,000 tons per year. 

A large number of syndicates operat- 
ing independently were dissolved in 1940 
and a new central organization, known 
as Comité d’Organisation de l’Industrie 
et du Commerce des Goudrons, Benzols, 
et Derivés, was formed in January 1941. 
Subsyndicates were established for indi- 
vidual products. 








Hardly Worth It in the 
End! 


Belgians must read over the fol- 
lowing instructions before setting 
out to buy a pair of rubber shoes or 
boots: You must have a ration 
card, possess no other rubber shoes, 
own not more than one pair of 
leather boots or shoes, have pur- 
chased no working shoes for at 
least a year, promise not to buy 
working shoes during the next 6 
months, have bought no bicycle 





tires for at least 3 months—and 
prove that you have to walk one 
and a quarter miles every day to 
and from work. 

If these conditions are fulfilled, 
the Central Organization of Chem- 
ical Products, Rubber Department, 
may issue a purchase permit, pro- 
vided the Central Leather Organi- 
zation gives its consent. 

















CONSERVATION OF WASTE PRODUCTS IN 
GERMANY 


Copper and ammonia are being recov- 
ered in Germany from the waste spin- 
ning liquors of the cuprammonium rayon 
process by passing the liquors over a new 
type of synthetic resin exchanger, the 
European engineering press reports. 

This process, apparently still on a 
semiexperimental scale, was developed in 
the Wolfen laboratories of I. G. Farben, 
it is stated. 

The company is also said to have ob- 
tained fairly satisfactory results from 
a new recovery method at viscose rayon 
works. A special vertical cell with a 
mercury cathode has been evolved for 
the electrolysis of sodium sulfate waste 
solutions. 


PRODUCTION OF PLASTICS IN INDIA 


Particular attention has been given in 
India to the development of methods of 
producing plastics. 

Although synthetic resins are not 
available, natural resins and materials 
such as shellac, casein, oilseed cakes, 
and cellulose wastes are plentiful. Plas- 
tics have been produced from coffee 
beans, oilseed cakes, bagasse, jute waste, 
and horn waste. Several types of resins 
have been evolved, starting with vege- 
table oils. 

Investigations were made to develop 
a process for producing formaldehyde, 
needed in the manufacture of synthetic 
resins, by the oxidation of methanol, 
which is available in India. Successful 
tests have been carried out on a pilot 
plant. It has been established that fur- 
furol, also important in the plastics in- 
dustry, could be manufactured economi- 
cally on a large scale. 

Waxes have been made from tallow, 
castor, and linseed oils, as substitutes 
for beeswax and carnauba. 


CHEMICAL-FERTILIZER PLANT To BE ESTAB- 
LISHED IN RUMANIA 


“Azot,”’ an important Rumanian firm 
with a capital of 110,000,000 lei, will 
establish a chemical-fertilizer plant in 
“Transnistria,” the European press re- 
ports. 

The plant will begin operations in 
1944. German and Slovakian firms, in 
addition to two Rumanian groups, are 
said to be interested in the undertaking. 


MANUFACTURE OF FURNITURE AND FLOOR 
POLISHES, SOUTH AFRICA 


The manufacture of polishes has in- 
creased considerably in South Africa 
since the outbreak of war, a British 
chemical magazine reports. 

Some furniture polishes are put up in 
bottles, but supplies of floor polish are 
limited by the shortage of containers. 
Floor polishes are often furnished only 
in bulk in customers’ containers. 

New products include synthetic pol- 
ishes which contain no wax. 
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NEW CHLORINE PLANT OPERATING IN 
SouTH AFRICA 


The liquid chlorine plant of South Af- 
rican Pulp & Paper Industries, Ltd., was 
placed in operation in 1942, according to 
the company’s annual report. 

Production, it is stated, is not yet at 
full capacity. The output of bleaching 
powder and hydrochloric acid (com- 
mercial and chemically pure) has been 
satisfactory. 


U. K. Concern SEEKS NEw USES FoR 
CoaL-TaR PropUcTS 


The Association of Tar Distillers in 
the United Kingdom has decided to con- 
tinue its investigations on coal-tar prod- 
ucts, hoping to discover additional uses 
for these materials to replace asphaltic 
bitumen, a British trade review states. 

This project is considered of national 
interest from a long-range viewpoint, as 
it would promote greater use of a domes- 
tic product. 


Coal, Coke, and 
Peat 


CANADIAN PEAT-PROCESSING PLANTS 


Construction of a number of peat- 
processing plants, in the vicinity of Ot- 
tawa, Montreal, Toronto, and other Can- 
adian cities, is under consideration by 
the Emergency Coal Production Board, 
says the foreign press. The cost of these 
establishments has been estimated at 
more than $10,000,000. 

A large peat bog at Alfred, Ontario, 
about 40 miles from Ottawa, is to be the 
location of a plant that will be erected 
under the sponsorship of the Canadian 
Peat Fuel Committee of the Dominion 
Fuel Board, Department of Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa. 


CoaL SHORTAGE IN CHILE 


Although coal production has in- 
creased steadily in Chile during the last 
2 years, increasing industrial demands 
and a lack of fuel oil have contributed 
to a scarcity that is acutely felt. Many 
apartment houses, schools, and office 
buildings have only partial heat, and 
most private dwellings lack heat gen- 
erated by coal. 

The Production Development Corpo- 
ration has authorized the investment of 
4,000,000 pesos to be used in the form of 
loans to and participation in various coal 
companies not now commercially ex- 
ploited, but capable of quick production. 

The Sub-Secretary of Economy and 
Commerce has announced the establish- 
ment of a carrying service from the coal 
ports of Lota and Coronel to San An- 
tonio via lighters having a capacity of 
4,000 tons, and it is expected that the 
central zone will in this way be supplied 
with 150,000 metric tons of coal annu- 
ally. Larger coaling steamers will bring 
coal from Magallanes. 


INCREASED COAL PRODUCTION IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


The Minister of Mines of New Zealand 
has estimated that coal requirements in 
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Swing and Sway the Spring- 
and-Cord Way 


Rubber straps are vanishing from 
London’s subway trains. Seating 
capacity is not increasing, nor is 
traffic decreasing—but, scarce and 
growing scarcer, rubber can no 
longer be used for such “‘nonessen- 
tial” purposes. 

Since straps of some kind are 
necessary to keep the standees up- 
right, British substitution experts 
took the problem in hand and 
solved it with a device consisting 
mainly of a tapering § spring 
through the center of which is run 
a flexible cord. A bakelite knob on 
the end gives the straphanger 
something to grasp while he does 
his twice-daily “swing and sway” 
act. 

The new straps are said to be giv- 
ing satisfactory service—but com- 
muters have shown no indication 
of preferring them to seats. 











1943 will exceed those of 1942 by 125,000 
long tons. 

Production in the first 3 months of 
1943 was 18,000 long tons in excess of 
output in the comparable period of the 
preceding year. 


PEAT-Moss DEPOSIT IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Recovery of several hundred tons of 
peat moss from a peat bog some 20 miles 
south of Johannesburg marks the open- 
ing of a new industry in South Africa, 
says the foreign press. The deposit is 
unique, as the small quantities previ- 
ously found in the Transvaal and the 
Cape forests had little economic value. 


Construction 


CHILE’s BUILDING PROJECTS 


The model-housing project of the San- 
tiago Gas Co., of Chile was inaugurated 
in May in the presence of the President 
of the Republic of Chile and other high 
Government officials. Of the proposed 
500 dwellings, 95 have been completed 
and turned over to the company’s 
employees. 

Of the houses constructed, 23 have 
three bedrooms in addition to living 
quarters, 71 have two bedrooms each, 
and the other house is for the company’s 
social-service worker. ‘The houses are 
complete with bathrooms, hot-water 
heaters, and gas cooking stoves. They 
will be leased to the company’s personnel 
at reasonable rates. 

An additional 405 buildings are sched- 
uled to be built to complete the project 
started on a 28-acre tract in 1936. A 
sports stadium, public school, and sev- 
eral medical centers are to be included. 

A bridge, costing 7,790,272 pesos, which 
had been under construction for ap- 
proximately 7 years, was opened to traf- 
fic across the Bio-Bio River, near Con- 
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cepcion, Chile, on May 15, 1943. It 
connects the Santiago-to-Concepcion 
highway with the Province of Arauco and 
points south. 

The sum of 20,000,000 pesos has been 
earmarked for the construction and in- 
stallation of a freezing plant on property 
that has been acquired near the Central 
Station, southern railroad terminus in 
Santiago, Chile. 

This project was conceived in 1941, and 
the sum now allocated to the Council of 
the Corporacién de Fomento de la Pro- 
duccién (Production Development Cor- 
poration) permits early construction. 
The building is to be six stories high, 
with a basement and arrangements for 
the railway sidings needed for operations. 

A new refrigerated storage plant, built 
with private capital, is now nearing com- 
pletion in Santiago, and a large pro- 
ducers’ association is giving its support 
to the construction of a cold-storage 
plant in the city of Angele,.as well as a 
new plant at the port of Talcahuano 
near the city of Concepcion. 


CONSTRUCTION WorRK IN COLOMBIA 


Construction work is proceeding on 
projects started in Colombia, but no new 
buildings of importance are scheduled. 
Available materials are being substituted 
for those prohibited by the lack of ship- 
ping. 


EcypTIAN Highways To Be EXTENDED 


A modern highway along the coast may 
soon connect Alexandria, Egypt, with 
Morocco. Under a recent agreement, 
widening and improvement of the coastal 
road from Alexandria to Mersa Matruh 
is to be carried out by the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, and work from there westward 
to the Libyan border will be done by the 
British Government. 

The road across Libya to Tunisia, it is 
reported, will be improved by British au- 
thorities, and similar action is expected 
on the part of the authorities in Tunisia. 


HIGHWAY COMPLETED IN FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


The highway, 78 miles in length, be- 
tween Paksane and Thakhek, along the 
Mekong River in French Indochina, has 
been completed, according to Japanese 
statements. This artery is a part of the 
colonial highway which connects Laos 
and the Cochinchina plain, a distance 
of 373 miles. 


PROPOSED CANAL To Cross JAPAN 


A canal across Japan, at an approxi- 
mate cost of £2,000,000, is proposed to 
link the Sea of Japan with the Pacific 
Ocean, states the Japanese press. The 
construction will require 5 years to com- 
plete, and will connect Tsuruga, or 
Obama, on the Sea of Japan, with Osaka 
through Lake Biwa. 


PANAMA’S ROAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 


Progress is being made on the road- 
building program of Panama, despite 
shortage of materials and delays occa- 
sioned by an unusually wet “dry season.” 
Completion of the Panamanian section 
of the Inter-American Highway by May 
1944 is anticipated. 
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Changes are being made in the David- 
Boquete highway which will eliminate 
cuts and fills amounting to 2,036 and 
27,165 cubic meters, respectively. Com- 
pletion of the unfinished kilometers on 
the Pilon-Sabanita road in the Province 
of Colon will provide for the expansion 
of the city of Colon within national 
territory. 

Projected highways include the road 
which will unite Penonome and La 
Pintada, and the highway from Mon- 
garillo to the mouth of the River Parita, 
which will facilitate coastwise shipping. 


Prerv’s New HIGHWAY 


Normal traffic is now possible over 
93 kilometers on the Olmos-Purculla-Rio 
Maranon highway, and grading has ad- 
vanced to 116 kilometers. Concrete 
bridges of 63 meters in length and 
metallic bridges 42 meters long have 
been built on the highway which is to 
be extended 230 kilometers to Bellavista, 
near the Maranon River. 


Houses oF ASBESTOS CEMENT, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


A new industry, the manufacture of 
entire houses (including the piping) from 
domestic asbestos cement, has been es- 
tablished in southern Rhodesia, a for- 
eign technical journal reports. 


SoutH AFRIca’s BUILDING PROGRAM 


A recent estimate of the construction 
needs of South Africa indicate that 4,000 
“subeconomic” houses are needed in Port 
Elizabeth and from 5,000 to 10,000 in 
East London. 

In the past 6 years, 6,228 “subeco- 
nomic” and “economic” houses have 
been built in Port Elizabeth. 

A sum of $160,000 has been authorized 
by the Port Elizabeth Municipal Council 
for low-cost housing at the close of the 
war. 

The Provincial Executive Committee 
has earmarked $80,000 for the construc- 
tion of an orthopedic after-care home; 
local funds will augment this sum. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRIC-POWER PRODUCTION IN BOLIVIA 


More than 90 percent of the electric- 
power output of Bolivia ‘(exclusive of 
that used in the mines) is produced by 
the Bolivian Power Co., a Canadian- 
owned organization with capital of ap- 
proximately $10,920,000. 

In December 1942, the company in- 
stalled a 2,500 kv.-a. unit at Cuticucho, 
which supplies power to the La Paz dis- 
trict, and another unit of the same ca- 
pacity was added in May 1943. A third 
unit of 2,750 kv.-a. is said to be on order. 

Only one unit (2,500 kv.-a.) is now in 
operation at Choquetango, where cur- 
rent is generated for the city of Oruro. 
Present plans call for the installation of 
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another unit before the end of this year, 
however, and a third in 1944. 


STATE OWNERSHIP OF ELECTRICAL ENTER- 
PRISE, CHILE 


The Government of Chile is studying 
the possibilities of establishing a State- 
owned electrical enterprise. One of the 
advantages claimed for the project is 
that electricity would be furnished to 
consumers at lower rates than are now 
being charged by private utility com- 
panies. 


NEW ZEALAND’S HYDROELECTRIC PROJECT 


Further development of the Waikare- 
moana hydroelectric project in New Zea- 
land is under consideration. 

Present plans call for boring a tunnel 
from a point 60 feet below the lake level 
through a narrow ridge which forms the 
lip of the lake and down to a powerhouse 
to be erected 700 or 800 feet above the 
Tuai generating plant. 

When the work is completed, the ca- 
pacity of the Piripaua and Tuai plants 
will be doubled. 


Imports INTO NEw ZEALAND 


Electrical machinery imported by New 
Zealand in February 1943 was valued at 
£NZ235,291. This was a substantial in- 
crease over £NZ193,954 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1942. 


RUMANIAN PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC-LIGHT 
BULBS 


Rumanian factories produced 1,714,771 
electric-light bulbs between April 1 and 
December 31, 1942, the Nazi press says. 
This quantity was far below the needs of 
the country, and 2,454,258 bulbs were im- 
ported during the period. 

In December, domestic production to- 
taled 128,829 bulbs; imports amounted 
to 181,974. 


RESERVOIRS FOR POWER STATIONS, ZAMORA, 
SPAIN 


Saltos del Duero has applied to the 
officials of the Province of Zamora, Spain, 
for permission to build six reservoirs for 
power stations on the Tera River, it is 
reported from Madrid. The reservoirs 
will have a capacity of about 117,000,000 
cubic meters, and the stations will be 
equipped with 1,000-kilowatt turbines. 


SPANISH COMPANY TO INCREASE ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTION 


Hidroelectrica Espafila, S. A., is plan- 
ning to increase its production of elec- 
tricity, a foreign trade review says. The 
company has been granted permission to 
use the Tagus River and its tributaries as 
far as the Portuguese border. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


BRAZIL NATIONALIZES Cocoa INDUSTRY 


The Brazilian Government national- 
ized cocoa production and export on 
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Oh, the “Praties’ They 
Were Scarce... Over There 


Poor distribution of potatoes in 
Dublin, Ireland, coupled with a 
week or 10 days’ delay in the ar- 
rival of the new potato crop, due to 
an unseasonable snowstorm on 
May 10, caused such a widespread 
scarcity of potatoes in Dublin that 
from time to time retailers were 
charging as high as 6 shillings per 
stone (about $1.20 for 14 pounds). 

However, the Government issued 
an order whereby potatoes, from 
June 8, 1943, on, could not be sold 
wholesale at over 2 shillings for 14 
pounds, or retail at over 2s. 6d. a 
stone. 

The shortage in Dublin was ex- 
pected to be overcome soon as the 
new-crop potatoes arrived on the 
market. 











May 22, 1943. A Federal decree law of 
that date authorized the State of Bahia 
to contract credit operations up to the 
equivalent of $2,500,000. The credits can 
be used, through the Cocoa Institute, for 
the construction, installation, develop- 
ment, and expropriation of warehouses, 
factories, and equipment of the cocoa 
trade, and for the financing of the cocoa- 
butter and cocoa-cake industries. 

The first step taken under this sweep- 
ing authority was an order by the Bra- 
zilian Coordinator of Economic Mobil- 
ization to cocoa planters to deliver on a 
consignment basis their 1943-44 crop, 
just coming on the market, to the Cocoa 
Institute against a cash “advance” 
slightly in excess of the normal cost of 
production, established for this purpose 
as a minimum of 12 cruzeiros per arroba 
for superior-quality cocoa and slightly 
less for inferior-quality cocoa. 

Final accounting and payment to the 
growers will be made after the entire 
crop has been disposed of and after the 
Institute has deducted a commission of 
2.50 cruzeiros per bag and a 3-percent 
handling charge. Provision is made for 
the protection of third parties where 
planters have mortgaged or sold their 
second crop. 


COFFEE DEVELOPMENTS IN EL SALVADOR 


Salvadoran coffee exports during May 
1943 amounted to 157,177 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, compared with 53,879 bags 
in May 1942. 

Coffee exports for the first 5 months 
of 1943 were 731,326 bags compared with 
577,687 bags in the corresponding period 
of 1942. 

Stocks of Coffee in May in the interior 
of the Republic and at Salvadoran ports 
and Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, on May 
31, 1943, were 162,673 bags compared with 
255,825 bags on May 31, 1942. 

Important developments in the Sal- 
valoran coffee trade during May include 
the establishment of regulations for mar- 
keting of the 1943-44 coffee crop, an- 
nounced by the Salvadoran Coffee Co., 
Inc. These regulations are made known 
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far in advance of the actual marketing 
of the crop, as many small Salvadoran 
producers contract for the sale of their 
future crop in late May or June. 

The Coffee Co. has announced that 
70 percent of the 1943-44 crop will con- 
stitute a free quota for shipment to the 
United States, and that 30 percent will 
constitute a deferred quota which may 
be sold to the Coffee Co. The prices to 
be paid for the various grades range from 
$11.60 to $14 per 100 Spanish pounds, 
f. o. b. Salvadoran port—roughly 3 per- 
cent below the Salvadoran equivalent of 
United States ceiling levels and about 30 
percent higher than the prices now being 
paid. 


Cocoa EXporTs FROM PANAMA 


Exports of cocoa from the Republic 
of Panama in the first quarter of 1943 
amounted to 1,139,430 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram = 2.2046 pounds), more than 10 
times as much as the 137,430 kilograms 
shipped in the corresponding period of 
1942. 

If shipping facilities are available, ex- 
ports of cocoa in the second quarter of 
1943 may be expected to approximate 
Panama’s maximum normal exports. 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER RATIONED IN EIRE 


The general rationing of butter to all 
domestic consumers in Eire became ef- 
fective on June 5, 1943. The ration is 
one-half pound per person per week, the 
same as in Dublin and Bray, where ra- 
tioning was introduced last year because 
of short supplies. 

Creamery-butter stocks rose 142,912 
pounds, or to 1,649,424 pounds between 
April 30 and May 14, 1943, and factory- 
butter and other butter stocks increased 
by 29,904 pounds to 337,680 pounds. 
From May 1 to May 15, 1943, production 
of creamery butter was approximately 
3,241,056 pounds, compared with 2,950,- 
016 pounds in the corresponding period 
last year. 

During the winter months Eire has to 
rely on the reserve stocks of creamery 
butter that were built up during the pre- 
ceding summer. To insure that the 
maximum quantity is placed in cold 
storage for winter consumption, the 
Government has decided to exercise a 
stricter control over the quantity re- 
leased for consumption in the summer 








Cotton-Stalk Motor Fuel in 
os oe ee 


Tests have been completed re- 
cently by the agricultural mech- 
anization station of the Scientific 
Research Institute of Uzbekistan, 
U.S. S. R., on a producer-gas in- 
stallation to run on fuel from cot- 
ton stalks, states a foreign techni- 
cal journal. Lignite from local de- 
posits is also mentioned as a new 
fuel for this use in the Soviet 
Union. 
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when substantial supplies of butter are 
available. 

As a preliminary step, persons accus- 
tomed to buying butter in the summer 
months from a shopkeeper had to reg- 
ister before May 15, 1943, at the shop, 
and they cannot purchase butter of any 
description from any other source. This 
order makes butter rationing compul- 
sory for all of Eire, instead of only for 
Dublin and a few other districts as 
heretofore. 


Fruits 


CANADA’S APPLE CRCP 


Of the 1942 Canadian apple crop of 
12,500,000 bushels a little more than 3,- 
000,000 bushels were dehydrated. About 
600,000 bushels were shipped to the 
United States. No fresh apples from 
last year’s crop were shipped to Great 
Britain, and only small quantities were 
sold to Newfoundland and other coun- 
tries. The balance of approximately 
8,000,000 bushels apparently was con- 
sumed in Canada as fresh fruit. 

Fresh and dehydrated apples have re- 
placed canned apples and apple juice in 
the Canadian diet this past year. Com- 
mercial canning of the 1942 crop was 
prohibited except for certain require- 
ments of the armed forces. In previous 
years, canning of apples and apple juice 
was an important factor in disposition 
of the crop, accounting for about 1,000,- 
000 bushels from the 1941-42 crop and 
more than 2,000,000 bushels from the 
1940-41 crop. 

The Canadian consumer showed little 
interest in dehydrated apples until this 
season, as canned apples were available 
at moderate prices. During the past 
year, however, the high prices for fresh 
fruit and the absence of canned apples 
and other canned fruits created a keen 
demand for the dehydrated products. 
As a consequence some of the supply in- 
tended for Great Britain was diverted to 
the Canadian market. 

The Nova Scotia producers plan to de- 
hydrate as many apples as possible for 
the home market in 1943-44 since prices 
obtained in Canada are somewhat higher 
than those received for shipment to 
Great Britain. 

Supplies of Canadian apples in cold 
and common storage, including storage 
by commercial growers, have remained 
at higher levels than in the preceding 
season, but at no time have they been 
excessive. On May 1, 1943, 324,000 bush- 
els remained in storage compared with 
only 97.000 bushels on the same date last 
year. Stocks of imported apples are in- 
significant, and shipments of early 
apples from the United States are ex- 
pected to be smaller than last spring. 


LEMON AND GRAPEFRUIT CULTIVATION IN 
CHINA 


The cultivation of citrus fruit, partic- 
ularly lemons and grapefruit, may be- 
come one of the important post-war 
industries in Szechwan Province, China. 

The citrus-growing areas of the Prov- 
ince are located in the region west of 
Chungking and south of Chengtu, with 
Kiangtien as the center. In the past 4 
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or 5 years there has been a phenomenal 
increase in the planting of “Eureka” 
lemon trees in this area. Some of the 
trees are now bearing, and a number 
have produced as many as 400 lemons 
each, which are said to equal in quality 
those produced in the United States. 

A Canadian missionary is said to have 
introduced the “Eureka” lemon (an 
American variety developed in Los An- 
geles, Calif.) into China about 20 years 
ago, and it was due to his perseverance 
and skill that the industry has grown. 

Lemons were offered for sale in the 
better fruit stores of Chengtu in Decem- 
ber 1942, and they were featured as 
Christmas presents among high Chinese 
Officials, as well as among members of the 
missionary community in that city. 
Some were even packed in standard-size 
crates marked “Grade A Eureka lemons” 
and shipped to Kunming and Chungking, 
this being considered the high light of 
this pioneer industry. 

It is believed there is a very promising 
future for large-scale planting of “Eu- 
reka” lemons in the citrus-growing areas 
of Szechwan Province. With the resump- 
tion of river communication with the 
Shanghai area, lemon-growing probably 
will be stimulated by demand from the 
lower Yangtse and coastal areas where 
the lemon has heretofore been imported 
from California. 

The missionary has also been instru- 
mental in producing in Szechwan varie- 
ties of the American grapefruit grafted 
on the Pomelo, its Asiatic cousin. These 
grapefruit have been compared favor- 
ably, for size and flavor, with American 
varieties, and if the Chinese cultivate a 
taste for them a considerable grape- 
fruit-growing industry might be devel- 
oped in Szechwan. 


CuBA’s BANANA INDUSTRY UNDERGOING 
HARDSHIPS 


The 1943 Cuban banana crop is esti- 
mated at 1,800,000 stems compared with 
2,245,000 stems in 1942. This reduction 
is due mainly to inroads of the Sigatoka 
disease which devastates the crop and 
so discourages the producer that he 
abandons the plantation. 

Exports of bananas from Cuba during 
the first quarter of 1943 amounted to 
354,861 stems, the smallest quantity re- 
corded for any quarter since the out- 
break of the war. During the first 
quarter of 1942, 451,198 stems were ex- 
ported. 

Shipments of plantains, or cooking 
bananas, during the first quarter of 1943 
were about 70 percent more than in the 
corresponding period of 1942. 

Cuba’s banana industry is undergoing 
severe hardships. The domestic trade 
is supplied from small plantations close 
to the population centers. These grow- 
ers produce varieties of small fruit pop- 
ular in Cuba, but which are unsuitable 
for export because of their size and 
poorer keeping qualities. On the other 
hand, the Johnson or Gros Michel va- 
riety does not have a wide market in 
Cuba, especially in Habana, because of 
high prices and lack of popular appeal. 

The freight rate from the producing 
centers of Baracoa and Gibara-Sama in 
Oriente Province to Habana effectively 
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prevents wide-scale marketing in com- 
petition with the better-liked smaller 
varieties. Consequently, the banana in- 
dustry of Oriente Province is completely 
dependent upon the export trade. 

Prices to the grower during 1943 have 
varied between 40 and 45 cents per pay- 
able stem in Baracoa and between 40 
and 50 cents in Gibara-Sama. Lack of 
fertilizer and insufficient care have re- 
duced the number of hands per stem, so 
there will be fewer payable stems this 
year than previously. This is a contin- 
uation of the trend which started about 
1938. Possibly a total of 1,800,000 stems 
will be available for export during 1943. 


BANANA SITUATION IN PANAMA 


Banana exports from the Republic of 
Panama during the first quarter of 1943 
amounted to 147,017 stems, a marked 
drop from the 685,218 stems shipped 
during the same period of 1942. 

Although only about 11,000 acres of 
banana plants are kept in prime condi- 
tion in Panama, it is estimated that from 
300,000 to 350,000 stems could be pro- 
duced each month. Some stems can 
still be harvested from the 10,000 acres 
that have been partly abandoned: 
although fertilizing, spraying, and irri- 
gating have ceased, this area is still sub- 
jected to pruning and weed clearing. 


Grain and Products 


CEREAL PRODUCTION INCREASED IN EGYPT 


Because of conditions resulting from 
the war, the Egyptian Government has 
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been encouraging farmers to increase 
their production of cereals ‘wheat, corn, 
barley, and rice) by fixing prices for 
these products and by distributing to 
farmers all the quantities of fertilizer 
the Government had at its disposal. 
This policy has resulted in the passage 
of a number of law decrees which were 
thought necessary to secure the results 
needed. 

The outcome was a larger crop of 
cereals in 1942-43 than for the 3 previ- 
ous years. 

The production of barley in 1942-43 
approximated 2,823,572 ardebs (1 ardeb= 
5.6189 bushels), compared with 2,306,000 
ardebs in 1941-42 and 1,754,000 ardebs in 
1940-41. 

It is estimated that 15 percent of the 
barley crop is used for bread-making in 
certain Provinces and that the remain- 
der, or 85 percent, is used almost en- 
tirely for feed for livestock. About 150,- 
000 ardebs are used annually for seed. 

The carry-over from the season ended 
December 31, 1942, is estimated at 26,140 
ardebs. Harvesting of the 1943 crop has 
been completed in Upper Egypt and is 
progressing in other regions. 

Before the war, prices for barley aver- 
aged from 60 to 70 piasters for ardeb. 
Price per ardeb in May 1943 was 230 
piasters. 

The Egyptian Government has an- 
nounced a new formula for war bread: 
that is, a mixture of 90 percent white 
flour and 10 percent barley flour, start- 
ing with the new crop. This decision, 
it is understood, was dictated by the lack 
of corn flour for use in making the bread 





regarding imports are removed. 


and industry jointly. 


and cork tile for flooring. 





New Long-Range Cork Program 


A long-range cork program was announced several days ago by the Cork, 
Asbestos, and Fibrous Glass Division of the U. S. War Prodution Board. 

Officials state that, in view of the fact that over-all cork stocks in this 
country are at an all-time peak and since potential supplies are available in 
Portugal, Spain, and North Africa, it is felt that attention should now be 
given to reducing the Government-owned stockpile of cork. 

Sales of Government-owned cork will be made shortly to industry, and over 
a period of the next year further sales will be made, reducing the Government 
cork stockpile to approximately two-thirds of its present size. It is further 
stated that the remainder, after sueh sales, would constitute a minimum 
reserve to be retained for the duration of the war or until all uncertainties 


As over-all cork stocks have grown, Division officials state, restrictions on 
the use of cork have been gradually removed until industry is now operating 
on a practically unrestricted basis except for a rather liberal allocation 
procedure. Also, industry’s reporting forms have been greatly simplified. 

Officials say that industry can expect to continue to operate on this basis 
as long as it carries at all times an amount of cork equal to the minimum 
which the Government carries. Thus the recommended minimum over-all 
cork stocks will be carried by Government and industry on a 50-50 basis. 
Each cork manufacturer using raw cork will be expected to carry his pro- 
portionate share of the minimum required stocks. 

Industry and Government have worked hand in hand to build up a large 
cork stockpile over the past 2 years, it is stated, and now, unless conditions 
change radically, industry may expect to use all that it may import, plus 
additional amounts now owned by itself and Government which are over 
and above the required minimum to be retained at all times by Government 


Principal uses for cork are in-life preservers, marine goods (ring buoys, 
fenders), bottle stoppers, corkboard insulation for food preservation and 
industrial plants, beverage crowns, gasoline gauge floats, acoustical board, 
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used by a large portion of the Egyptian 
people. This new proposal will not in 
any way affect the feeding of barley to 
livestock, and will further allow the 
Egyptian native to have his usual daily 
ration of corn bread. 

The trading in barley is free, but it is 
stated that the Government will requisi- 
tion three-quarters of an ardeb of barley 
per feddan for which it will pay 230 
Egyptian piasters to the cultivators who 
deliver their barley to branches of the 
Agricultural Bank of Egypt or the Bank 
Misr. 


Goop GRAIN HARVEST EXPECTED IN EIRE 


A bountiful grain harvest is expected 
in Eire this year. The growing season 
has been very good, and the condition of 
fields of wheat, oats, and barley is most 
promising. 

Because of the shortage of fertilizers 
some Irish farmers are said to be con- 
sidering a change in rotation of crops, 
the introduction of legumes into their 
plan (in order to store nitrogen in the 
land), and the study of soil types and soil 
fertility to enable them to grow the 
proper crops on all soils. 

A new order was made under the Sta- 
tistics Act which empowers the Gardei 
(police) to demand from all farmers 
and landowners accurate information 
relating to the crops, as well as livestock 
numbers, and in future it will be an of- 
fense to furnish inaccurate or mislead- 
ing information. 

In view of the state of emergency and 
the food-supply position, the Govern- 
ment is anxious to obtain accurate in- 
formation concerning agricultural pro- 
duce this season. Official inquiry into 
the accuracy of data furnished by 
farmers shows that figures given in the 
past 2 or 3 years have been such as to 
render them unreliable for estimating 
the available food supply. It is evident, 
it is officially stated, that the importance 
of the inquiry had not been understood 
by the nation’s farmers. 


RIcE PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Japan’s Ministry of Agriculture and 
Forestry has announced that 1942 rice 
production in Japan Proper amounted to 
nearly 67,000,000 koku, or approximately 
335,000,000 bushels. This was an in- 
crease of roughly 12,000,000 koku, or 
around 21 percent, over the figure for the 
preceding year, and a 5.3 percent in- 
crease over the average annual crop for 
the preceding 5-year period. 

The announcement added that the to- 
tal area in Japan Proper planted to rice 
covered 3,181,000 cho (a cho is slightly 
in excess of 2% acres, or about the size 
of a hectare) and that the crop averaged 
slightly more than 10 bushels per tan, 
or roughly 40 bushels per acre. Favored 
by ideal weather conditions, rice cul- 
tivation was well-conducted, resulting in 
a record yield. 


UrvuGuay’s RIcE Crop 


The production of rice from the re- 
cently completed harvest in Uruguay is 
estimated at 14,719 metric tons and the 
1942 harvest at 18,153 metric tons, ac- 
cording to figures released by the Uru- 
guyan Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Although the total area 
amounted to 5,160 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.471 acres) the area harvested 
was only 4,517 hectares, or 12 percent 
less. Because it was impossible to obtain 
sufficient fuel oil to operate the water 
pumps, 643 hectares had to be aban- 
doned. 

Consumption during the crop year 
ended May 1, may be estimated at 12,179 
tons of unhulled rice, representing the 
difference between the production of 
14,719 tons and exports of 1,778 tons of 
hulled rice, which are equivalent to 
2,540 tons of unhulled rice. 

Average consumption during the past 
5 years amounted to 13,564 tons of un- 
hulled rice. 

Because of the small production, it is 
believed that no exports will be made 
during 1943. It is fully expected that the 
domestic price will be fixed somewhat 
higher for the present crop. 


seeded 


Vegetables and Products 
CHILE’s POTATO CROP 


The Chilean 1942—43 potato crop is of- 
ficially estimated at 477,997 metric tons. 
This is larger than the average for the 
past 5 years. It is not, however, as large 
as the 1941-42 harvest of 521,504 tons, 
which was probably the largest in 
Chilean farming history. 

The area in Chile sown to potatoes in 
the 1942-43 season totaled 53,185 hec- 
tares, compared with 52,382 hectares in 
1941-42. 

Peru was the only export outlet in 
1942. 

There are large stocks of potatoes on 
the Chilean island of Chiloe (believed to 
be the original home of the potato) and 
in south central Chile. 


DrIED-BEAN IMPORTS INTO SPAIN 


The Western Hemisphere, represented 
by the United States, Argentina, and 
Mexico, played the leading role in sup- 
plying Spain with dried beans in 1942. 
Of total dried-bean imports, Argentina 
supplied 42 percent, the United States 29 
percent, and Mexico about 16 percent, 
the three countries together supplying 
slightly over 87 percent, according 
to official Spanish statistics recently 
published. 

About 53,403 metric quintals of chick- 
peas or garbanzos were imported into 
Spain in 1942, the United States supply- 
ing 74 percent of them. 

Imports of “‘alubias,” or red and white 
beans, were 351,448 quintals; Argentina 
supplied 43 percent, the United States 22 
percent, and Mexico about 21 percent. 

Imports of lentils in 1942 were double 
those of 1941, totaling 58,023 quintals. 
Argentina supplied about 52 percent and 
the United States 31 percent. 

Dried peas in the amount of 484 metric 
quintals were imported; Germany sup- 
plied about 43 percent. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION OF IRON ORE, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


Iron-ore mines near Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, Canada, are to be worked 
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largely of starchy food items. 


tons a year. 


quantity of the “yeast.” 





New “Transformation Act” in Food Field? 


Experiments recently completed by Great Britain’s Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research have shown that Torula utilis, a kind of yeast, 
can be economically manufactured as a food, from sugar or molasses. 
ufacture of this new food product could utilize surplus sugar in some of the 
British colonies, says a British trade publication. 

The yeast is rich in proteins and, in a dried form, in vitamins of the “B” 
group. These elements are often lacking in tropical diets, which consist 
The yeast will also be an invaluable aid in 
reinforcing the diets of occupied countries after the war, it is said. 

Jamaica has been chosen as the site for the first large-scale experiments. 
A preliminary grant of £25,000 has been made by the United Kingdom 
Exchequer, and a plant is to be sent out which should produce about 2,000 


A representative of the British press who attended a demonstration of the 
new yeast food states that “a thin and insipid green vegetable soup” was 
transformed into a “meaty” and sustaining liquid dish by addition of a small 


Man- 





after having been idle for more than 20 
years. Prospectors’ samples indicate 
that extensive beds of magnetite-hema- 
tite ore extend over an area of 140 acres 
and that the ore has a fairly high per- 
centage of iron, or iron and manganese. 
Initial production by a crew averaging 
60 men is expected to exceed 1,000 long 
tons daily. 

The ore will be shipped to the Domin- 
ion Steel Works at Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
Processing on the property is limited to 
running the ore through primary and 
secondary crushers so that it can pass 
through a 3-inch ring. 


COLLECTION OF ScrAP IRON IN U. K. 


More than 500,000 tons of iron and 
steel railings have been collected in the 
United Kingdom since the beginning of 
the scrap-recovery campaign in Septem- 
ber 1941. About 400,000 tons of this 
amount have already been smelted and 
used in the manufacture of munitions. 
Of the remaining 100,000 tons that are 
still available, the Iron and Steel Con- 
trol has 80,000 tons, and the remainder 
is in merchants’ yards where it is cut to 
suitable sizes for feeding into furnaces. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The value of tanning materials im- 
ported into New Zealand during the first 
2 months of 1943 came to only $38,420, 
compared with $49,051 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1942, say published 
reports. 

Imports of leather, on the other hand, 
showed an increase in value, amounting 
to $157,700 in the 1943 period, compared 
with $109,890 for the first 2 months of 
1942. 

Exports of sheepskins without wool 
during January and February of 1943 
were valued at $837,125, a 10 percent 
decrease from the $935,350 worth ex- 
ported during the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. 





Leather and Manufactures 


LACK OF MATERIALS CURTAILS PRODUCTION 
IN CHILE 


Shoe factories in Valdivia, Chile, con- 
tinued to be well employed during May 
1943, but it was evident that the indus- 
try would soon have to curtail pro- 
duction because of lack of materials 
normally imported. 


ErreE To HAvE LEATHER FOR SHOE REPAIR 


Arrangements have been made for ad- 
ditional leather supplies for Eire’s foot- 
wear repair trade, according to the Irish 
press. These additional supplies are be- 
lieved sufficient to meet reasonable 
requirements. Considerable difficulty 
has been experienced recently in getting 
sufficient leather to meet the growing 
demand for repairs. 


NEw ZEALAND’S BooT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 


The boot and shoe industry in New 
Zealand employs 4,620 persons. During 
the period April 1, 1941, through March 
30, 1942, value of products manufactured 
came to $9,473,412, say official published 
reports. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADA RESTRICTS USE OR SALE OF 
CERTAIN Woops 


Stocks of mahogany, teak, and balsa 
have been frozen in Canada, says a no- 
tice recently issued by the Timber Con- 
troller. 

The sale or use of these woods is pro- 
hibited except with the consent of the 
Controller. 


CEYLON LUMBER FOR TEA CHESTS 


The Forest Department of Ceylon has 
been asked by the Tea Manufacturers 
Association to consider the planting of 
forest areas with timbers suitable for 
the tea-chest industry, a British trade 
review reports. 
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Standardization to improve Ceylon- 
made chests has also been proposed by 
the association. 

Approximately 3,000000 tea chests 
were imported annually in pre-war 
years. 


NEW ZEALAND’s SAWMILLING INDUSTRY 


The sawmilling industry in New Zea- 
land held third place from the stand- 
point of number of persons employed 
(8.061) during the fiscal year 1941-42. 

It was fifth in value of products manu- 
factured, which amounted to £NZ26,- 
138,541. 


PRODUCTION OF FLOORING BLOCKS IN 
SWEDEN 


A mill is being erected near Pitea, 
Sweden, by Munksunds A/B for the pro- 
duction of flooring blocks, a European 
trade paper reports. 

Material of this type has been found 
especially suitable for workshops and 
similar places where floors receive hard 
wear. The blocks will be tongued and 
grooved to make them close-fitting and 
uniform in shape. 

The new plant will be completed about 
August 1. 


New LUMBER COMPANY ESTABLISHED IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 

A lumber and firewood company, 
known as “Zakman,” has recently been 
established in “Croatia” (Yugoslavia), 
says the Axis press, with a capital of 
2,000,000 kunas. 

There are 454 timber concerns now 
operating in “Croatia,” it is reported. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


U. S. SuPpLies Fitms To Nova Scotia, 
CANADA 


Of the 2,100 motion-picture films im- 
ported by Nova Scotia, Canada, in 1942, 
the United States supplied all but 14 (13 
British and 1 French). Federal regula- 
tions require that 40 percent of the news 
reels shown be Canadian or British, but. 
with the exception of these and Cana- 
dian Government propaganda films, 
practically all pictures exhibited are 
from the United States. 

The following table gives the type and 
number of films imported in 1941 and 
1942: 





Type 1941 1942 
Number | Number 
Features ; 543 556 
Short subiects 582 522 
Trailers. 640 | 618 
News reels __- 373 | 397 
Gories....... 23 7 
sac alhedirds enicws = 2, 161 2, 100 





Motion pictures are the favorite form 
of entertainment in the Province, and 
long waiting lines are frequently seen 
in front of the theaters. Paid admis- 
sions in 1942 numbered 11,595,962—an 
increase of 2,157,098 over the preceding 
year. 
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War films are said to be most popular 
at present; animated cartoons rank sec- 
ond. Educationals and documentaries 
are not particularly well liked. 

There were 63 licensed theaters, with 
total seating capacity of 37,134, in opera- 
tion last year. In small towns, theaters 
are usually open two or three times a 
week from 7 to 11 o’clock in the evening; 
in cities, continuous performances from 
1 to 11 p. m. are customary. All the- 
aters are closed on Sundays. 





Few THEATERS IN LA GUAIRA, VENEZUELA 


Motion pictures appear to be out- 
ranked by both radio and newspapers as 
preferred sources of entertainment in 
the La Guaira, Venezuela, consular dis- 
trict. There are only three towns, with 
total population of about 25,000, in the 
area, and poverty is said to be wide- 
spread. 

The town of La Guaira has two the- 
aters with seating capacity of 860 and 
1,700, respectively. One theater, with 
accommodations for 930, is located in 
Maiquetia, and one for 500 persons in 
Macuto. Two performances are given 
on weekdays and three or four on Sun- 
days. Admission ranges from 0.50 to 
1.50 bolivares (approximately $0.15 to 
$0.45). 


Nonferrous Metals 


COLOMBIA’S GOLD AND SILVER OUTPUT 


Output of 880,195 grams of gold and 
338,818 grams of silver in the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia, Colombia, in April 
1943 was jointly valued at $981,065. Re- 
ports for April 1942 show production of 
979,369 grams of gold and 465,507 grams 
of silver. 

In all of Colombia in April 1943, gold 
output amounted to 1,464,726 grams and 
silver to 543,415 grams; the value of both 
minerals was $1,631,822. 


MOZAMBIQUE’sS BAUXITE DEPOSITS 


Of an estimated 2,400,000 tons in the 
bauxite deposits of Mozambique, only 
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28,000 tons are available for immediate 
consideration and only 2,000 tons of this 
amount show sufficiently low silica con- 
tent to be considered as a base for alu- 
minum manufacture without further 
treatment. 


SULPHIDE PLANT PLANNED FOR NORTHERN 
RHODESIA 


The new sulphide plant planned for 
the Broken Hill nonferrous metal mine 
in Northern Rhodesia is expected to in- 
crease substantially the output of vana- 
dium and lead, reports the foreign press. 


BAUXITE DEPOSITS IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Bauxite has been found in the Pen- 
halonga district of Southern Rhodesia 
and plans are being made to develop the 
find, says the African press. A Govern- 
ment metallurgist estimates that 2,500,- 
000 tons have been uncovered. 


GOLD PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Total gold production of the Union of 
South Africa in 1942 is reported by the 
press at 14,120,617 ounces, valued at 
£118,613,158. This represents a decline 
of 265,744 ounces (£2,232,249) from the 
1941 record. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


GYPSUM PRODUCTION, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
CANADA 


Gypsum production in New Brunswick, 
Canada, in 1942, amounting to 49,914 
tons of rock, showed a 20 percent de- 
crease from output in 1941. Total out- 
put was consumed in New Brunswick, in 
the manufacture of such items as lathes, 
sheathing, and plasters; white finish 
plaster; molding; pottery; dental and 
orthopedic plaster; and tiles, including 
partition and roof tiles. Capacity pro- 
duction of wallboard is reported for war 
construction requirements; the _  de- 
creased demand for building plaster re- 
sulting from war restrictions is expected 
to be offset by an increased demand for 
industrial plaster. 

Output of lime in New Brunswick in 
1942 amounted to 24,067 tons of quick- 
lime hydrated for pulp-mill require- 
ments and 68,095 tons of pulverized 
limerock for agricultural purposes. 
Shortages of labor and machinery re- 
sulted in unfilled orders for ground lime- 
rock for agricultural purposes. 


NEW MINING PROJECTS IN KENYA 


A number of new mining enterprises 
are developing in Kenya, stimulated by 
the Government’s policy of encourage- 
ment, states an African commercial 
journal. 

A new asbestos area in West Suk is 
being worked, and a pilot plant is being 
built to manufacture the low-grade as- 
bestos into boards for building trades. 
Milled asbestos is being produced by 
another company. 
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A concession has been granted to in- 
vestigate a deposit of low-grade graphite 
which may be suitable for the crucible 
industry. The deposit is about 130 miles 
from Mombasa, and the water supply 
is ample for the benefication process. 

The bentonite clays in the Athia River 
and Timau areas may be developed if 
they can be used in the bleaching and 
clarification of oils, and especially if an 
outlet is found in the nearby oil-produc- 
ing areas of the Persian Gulf. 

Manganese is being produced to meet 
small domestic requirements in paints, 
and kyanite for the manufacture of 
high-temperature fire brick. Talc pro- 
duction is expected to begin soon in sev- 
eral locations. 

A comparatively large output of mica 
is expected in the Sultan Hamud area, 
and special attention will be given to 
cutting and grading the mica for 
marketing. 

Arsenical pyrites are reported to be 
sufficient to meet domestic needs for 
manufacture of cattle dip and locust 
poison and to supply the 1,000 tons of 
sulphur required annually, mainly in 
the sugar industry. 


EXPORTS OF GRINDING PEBBLES FROM 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Shipments of grinding pebbles from 
Newfoundland to the United States prac- 
tically ceased during 1942, but with the 
completion of many war projects, labor 
is again available for gathering these 
pebbles, and shipments may be resumed. 

The blue-flint pebbles are found on the 
shore of Conception Bay near Topsail, 
and as many as 60 men have been sea- 
sonally employed in gathering them, 
although the average number is nearer 
20. 

Exports of these stones to the United 
States in the fiscal years ending June 
1940, 1941, and 1942 were 164, 1,283, and 
321 long tons, respectively. During the 
9 months ended March 1943, only 59 tons 
were exported. 

One exporter states that he has on 
hand about 2,500 bags of 150 pounds each 
and that he could produce about 200 tons 
during the current year. 


Paints and 
Pi gments 


EIRE IMPORTS RAW MATERIALS 


The serious shortage of paint in Eire 
lias been overcome by the arrival of raw 
materials from abroad. Additional im- 
ports are expected, and the outlook in 
the industry is said to be better than for 
some time. 

Paint manufacturers still face the 
problem of obtaining containers. At- 
tempts have been made to get cans from 
abroad, but without result, and there 
seems to be little prospect of any im- 
mediate improvement in the situation. 
Most city stores require customers to 
bring containers. 

Only one firm in Eire is now supplying 
dealers with 100 percent of their pre- 
war quotas. A few companies are man- 
ufacturing a percentage of their former 
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output, but many are reported to have 
stopped production. 


NEw ZEALAND’S IMPORTS 


Paints, colors, and varnishes imported 
into New Zealand during January and 
February 1943 more than doubled in 
value those of the corresponding period 
in 1942, according to statistics published 
by the New Zealand Customs Depart- 
ment. 

Imports for the first 2 months of 1943 
amounted to £NZ58,664, against £NZ26,- 
341 in January and February 1942. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


NEWSPRINT IMPORTS INTO NEW ZEALAND 


Imports of newsprint into New Zea- 
land during the first 2 months of 1943 
were valued at $73,425, according to pub- 
lished reports. This is a tremendous in- 
crease over the $630 worth imported 
during the corresponding period of 1942. 

Other paper imported during January 
and February of 1943 was valued at 
$303,960, compared with $217,860 for the 
first 2 months of 1942. 


YAWA FIBER FROM NIGERIA 


Yawa fiber from Nigeria has been 
found suitable for the manufacture of 
cigarette paper and other types of fine 
tissue, says a British commercial publi- 
cation. The fiber, after being investi- 
gated by the Imperial Institute, was 
submitted to a firm of paper makers who 
reported successful results. 





Japs “Fish in Troubled 
Waters” 


Under guidance of Japanese 
fishermen, the fishing industry in 
Celebes (a Dutch island in the 
Malay Archipelago) is being “built 
up,” the Domei (Japanese) News 
Agency reports. The amount of 
fish caught has increased markedly, 
the Japanese say, adding that the 
sea around Celebes has become “a 
most promising fishing ground for 
Japanese craft.” 

Japanese marine experts are now 
conducting an elaborate investiga- 
tion into the fishing resources of 
this area. The authorities there 
are speeding construction of frozen 
fish factories, with a view, it is 
claimed, of supplying frozen fish to 
Japan and other East Asiatic 
regions. 

Japanese fishermen started to 
operate in Celebes soon after the 
outbreak of the “Greater East Asia 
War” and, reportedly, began to get 
favorable results. Since then, air- 
dried fish has become abundant in 
the Minahassa Peninsula, and 
tunny fish has become popular in 
Macassar—or so the Domei Agency 
reports (received in China) claim. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


FUEL SUBSTITUTE DEVELOPED IN BELGIUM 


Seeking a new formula to save fuel in 
Belgium, the Nazi Organization for Oil 
and Tar Products tried a mixture of 75 
percent gas oil with 25 percent benzol 
washed oil, the foreign press reports. A 
larger proportion of tar oil was found to 
be needed, however, and the formula was 
changed to 60 percent imported gas oil 
and 40 percent tar oil. The tar oil is 
composed of 50 percent dephenolized 
middle oil and 50 percent dephenolized 
benzol washed oil, both byproducts of 


coal. 
Radio 


INCREASED SALES OF RECEIVING LICENSES 
IN CANADA 


The Radio Division of the Department 
of Transport, Canada, sold 1,728,880 pri- 
vate radio receiving licenses in the year 
ended March 31, 1943. This was an in- 
crease of 6 percent over the preceding 
year. 

Sales for the 2 fiscal years are shown, 
by Provinces, in the following table: 





Number of receiving 











licenses sold 
Province 
1941-42 1942-43 
Prince Edward Island 8, 962 8, 516 
Nova Scotia_ 71, 776 81, 524 
New Brunswick 48, 728 52, 745 
Quebec.____. 400, 902 436, 288 
Ontario _ _- 604, 981 637, 116 
Manitoba. 104, 384 108, 435 
Sasketchewan 122,304 | 127,529 
Alberta. ___. : 122,489 | 126, 525 
British Columbia____-_- | 138, 191 149, 481 
Yukon and Northwest Territory__| 77% 721 





WO. cckcics 1, 623, 489 | 1, 728, 880 





Scientific 
and Professional 
Equipment 


NEW ZEALAND’S IMPORTS SHOW INCREASE 


The value of New Zealand’s imports of 
ophthalmic, dental, and surgical equip- 
ment and materials, as officially re- 
ported, was much higher in February 
1943 than in the corresponding month of 
1942. 

The following table shows the value of 
goods received in each of the 2 months: 





Value (in New 
Zealand pounds) 


Item ———— 


February | February 


1942 | = 1943 
Ophthalmic instruments and ma- 
terials 1, 024 2, 730 
Surgical and dental instruments 
and materials 14, 514 59, 801 
Totals... _.. 15, 538 62, 531 
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Shipbuilding 
FERRYBOAT LAUNCHED IN CHILE 


A 100-ton ferryboat, primarily for the 
tourist trade, was launched in May on 
Lake Panguipulli, Chile. 


CARGO VESSEL COMPLETED IN SWEDEN 


The new cargo vessel, Atair, recently 
delivered by a Swedish shipyard, was 
constructed according to the highest re- 
quirements for traffic in the Tropics. It 
has a capacity of 3,000 tons, and a speed 
of 11 knots when fully loaded. It is of 
the shelter-deck type, and gross tonnage 
is rated a 1,580 register tons. Length at 
water line is 79.2 meters, and the 
molded beam is 12.27 meters. 

Another ship of the “self-trimmer” 
type, with loading capacity of 3,170 dead- 
weight tons, has been ordered from the 
same yard. 


Special Products 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURING HALTED IN 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


The furniture manufacturing indus- 
try in Northern Ireland was seriously 
handicapped in 1942 by shortages of 
materials, a Belfast trade journal re- 
ports. 

No large furniture factories were in 
operation at the end of the year, and 
only limited supplies of timber were 
available for small jobs. Upholstery 
fabrics and springs were also difficult 
to obtain. 

During the last quarter of the year, 
the Government issued an order re- 
stricting the making of easy chairs and 
settees to small sizes in straight-line de- 
Signs. Production of mattresses and 
linoleum, which had been halted for 
some time, was resumed late in the year 
to the extent of making utility mattresses 
and an inexpensive type of linoleum with 
a felt instead of canvas base. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURING, SOUTH AFRICA 


Output of the furniture-manufactur- 
ing industry in the Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa, district in April approxi- 
mated the average production of the last 
12 months. Retail sales during the 
month were good. 

The supply situation remained difficult, 
though domestic timber and locally 
made hardware partially relieved short- 
ages in those lines. Stocks of upholster- 
ing materials, springs, and spring wires 
are reported to be low. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


NEW ZEALAND’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


During the first 2 months of this year 
New Zealand’s imports of textile piece 
goods were valued at £NZ1,036,449, com- 
pared with £NZ788,850 in January and 
February of 1942, according to reports 
published by that Dominion. 
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Wool exports dropped to £NZ1,478,677 
from a total of £NZ2,514,829 in the first 
2 months of 1942. 

Shipments of sheepskins with wool 
were valued at £NZ43,849 in the first 2 
months of 1943, whereas in the same 
period of last year export shipments were 
valued at £NZ31,092. 

Special licenses were issued by the 
United Kingdom Government for expor- 
tation to New Zealand of woolen over- 
coating, heavy tweed fabric, and white 
flannel, say press reports. 

For the year ended March 31, 1942, 
New Zealand’s clothing industry em- 
ployed more workers than did any other 
industry—a total of 14,593. Salaries 
paid totaled £NZ2,339,732. The annual 
output reached a value of £NZ6,552,051. 

Woolen mills had 3,855 employees, to 
whom salaries of £NZ883,256 were paid. 


SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Department stores in South Africa 
experienced a further decline in trade 
during May, as stocks became depleted. 

Clothes are becoming simpler, and 
plans are in progress for large develop- 
ments in the textile field. Six factories 
are using South African wool and wool 
mixtures for production of a “utility” 
blanket in four standard sizes, which are 
to sell at uniform prices. A distribution 
plan is being formulated to supply the 
trade from the nearest sources. 

A growing shortage of grain bags has 
led the Control Board to insist on the 
return of all empty bags to the farmers 
for reuse. 


Cotton and Products 


CoTron PropuctTion, SAO PAULO, BRAZIL 


In the State of Sao Paulo, 3,954,498 
acres of cotton were planted for the 
1942-43 season. This compares favor- 
ably with the 1941-42 area of 3,470,562 
acres, but is smaller than the 4,308,444 
acres planted in 1940-41. 

Cotton acreage is constantly being in- 
creased in the western section of the 
State, made possible by continued clear- 
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ing of land, and stimulated by the high 
price of cotton last fall. 

The new land, reclaimed from forests, 
contains much organic matter. Most 
farmers raise cotton on this land for 4 
to 6 years, after which the production 
becomes uneconomical because of low 
yields; grasses for pasturage are then 
planted. 

This year cotton pickers are being paid 
1.50 cruzeiros per arroba of 15 kilograms, 
which corresponds to about 2342 cents 
per 100 pounds in U.S. currency. Last 
year they received 80 centavos per ar- 
roba during the early season, and 1 
cruzeiro for the last picking. 


CoTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY, SERGIPE, 
BRAZIL 


Cotton textiles comprise the most im- 
portant industry of Sergipe, a State of 
eastern Brazil. 

About 6,500 metric tons of cotton are 
produced in this State yearly, all of which 
is used by its own textile mills. The 12 
major plants operate more than 100,000 
spindles, employing 7,000 operators. 

A small but well equipped textile plant 
with 3,500 spindles, is also operated by 
a large sugar central. This mill employs 
two or three 8-hour shifts during the 
“off” season for sugar, manufacturing 
sugar and salt sacks, coarse cotton goods, 
Army tenting, uniform cloth and shirt- 
ings, and cheaper grades of cotton dress 
goods. The annual output is valued at 
$100,000 (U. S.). 


SITUATION IN COLOMBIA 


Colombia’s cotton plants, particularly 
in the Tolima area where two crops are 
harvested annually, have been some- 
what adversely affected by excessive 
rainfall. 

Textile mills continue maximum op- 
erations but are far behind on orders. 

Stocks in retail stores improved in 
May; stores of the “five and ten” type 
seem to be particularly well stocked. 

Recently established cooperative stores 
have been selling foodstuffs and clothing 
at attractive consumer prices. Their 
operations are believed to have effected 
decreases of 6 or 7 percent in prevailing 
prices. 

COTTON PRODUCTION IN IRAQ 


Iraq’s 1942 cotton crop is estimated 
at between 10,000 and 12,000 bales of 
400 pounds each, compared with ap- 
proximately 19,828 bales in 1941 and 
25,142 bales in 1940. 

To permit increased cultivation of 
cereals, the cotton acreage was reduced 
in 1942, and the 1943 sowing will remain 
on the 1942 level. 

In 1942, 1,195 metric tons of cotton 
were exported—a sharp drop from the 
preceding year’s shipments of 4,490 tons. 

The market appears firm, with an up- 
ward trend in prices. 


EXPORTS FROM U. K. 


Exports of cotton yarn from the United 
Kingdom totaled 4,678,000 pounds in the 
first quarter of this year—slightly more 
than the 4,499,000 pounds exported in 
the preceding quarter, or the 4,294,000 
pounds shipped in the first quarter of 
1942, according to published reports. 
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Cotton-piece-goods exports, however, 
declined, aggregating only 82,130,000 
square yards in the first 3 months of this 
year. In the preceding quarter, 114,810,- 
000 square yards were shipped abroad, 
whereas in the first 3 months of 1942 
these items totaled 141,622,000 square 
yards. 


Silk and Products 


SILK PRODUCTION IN HUNGARY 


About 60 tons of silk are produced in 
Hungary each year, says the Axis press. 

To create an incentive for expansion, 
the Hungarian Government has raised 
the price of high-quality cocoons to 5 
pengés per kilogram, compared with 3.5 
pengoés in 1942. Second-quality cocoons 
will bring 2.5 peng6és per kilogram, in- 
stead of the 1942 price of 1.2 pengds. 
Breeders of first-quality cocoons who 
deliver more than 20 kilograms will re- 
ceive 7 pengés for each additional 
kilogram. 

The program of free distribution of 
silkworms and mulberry leaves is to be 
continued. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


U. K.’s Exports OF RAYON PRODUCTS 


In the first quarter of this year 4,425,- 
000 pounds of rayon yarn were exported 
from the United Kingdom, according to 
published reports. Shipments in the 
fourth quarter of 1942, as well as the 
first quarter of that year, aggregated 
3,675,000 pounds each. 

Exports of rayon piece goods totaled 
18,598,000 square yards. This amount 
is far below the figure for the preceding 
3-month period, when 22,822,000 square 
yards were shipped. In the first quarter 
of 1942 exports amounted to 35,851,000 
square yards. 


WOOL FROM THE VICUNA OF PERU 


Domestication of the vicuna, a rare 
wool-bearing animal of Peru, seems to 
be developing satisfactorily. 

A subsidy of 12,870 soles has been 
granted to a successful breeder by the 
Peruvian Government which has long 
been protecting and endeavoring to in- 
crease the numbers of these animals, and 
further developments are awaited with 
keen interest. 


Woo. PropucTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South African wool offerings averaged 
5,000 bales a week during February, and 
came chiefly from the Orange Free State. 
March offerings came from the Karroo 
and grass veld regions, and consisted of 
short and medium varieties. Weekly 
averages were between 3,000 and 4,000 
bales. Short wools comprised most of 
the April offerings. 

There has been little activity in the 
fellmongering industry in recent months, 
because of unusually low prices. 

Sales of mohair were limited in Feb- 
ruary and March, the demand being re- 
stricted by lack of shipping space. In- 
terest centered mainly in the finest lots 
of kids, young goats, and summer firsts. 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION IN BOLIVIA 


Textile and clothing manufactures 
constitute the most important industry 
of La Paz, Bolivia. Production in 1942 
was valued at around 150,958,052 boliv- 
ianos, utilizing the services of 2,596 
workers. 

One large firm, said to produce all of 
Bolivia’s cotton goods, has recently 
doubled its capacity, and is now operat- 
ing 12,000 spindles and 360 looms. 
Present output is some 9,000,000 meters 
of miscellaneous cotton cloths. Canvas 
sacks for shipping tin and ores constitute 
a new development of this plant. 

Completion of a silk factory early in 
1941 seemed very promising. However, 
because raw silk soon became scarce, 
production was centered on rayon piece 
goods. Annual capacity is reported to 
be around 600,000 meters of cloth 0.92 
meters in width. As this was an en- 
tirely new field, no trained personnel 
was available. Consequently peak pro- 
duction cannot be attained until the 
workers are thoroughly experienced and 
skilled. This, with the additional incon- 
venience of raw-material shortages, has 
kept present output at about half of 
capacity. 


Wearing Apparel 
CLOTHES RATIONING IN EIRE 


Prices of cloth and wearing apparel 
will be controlled in Eire by order of the 
Minister for Supplies. Maximum profits 
are fixed, and procedure for calculating 
retail prices has been outlined. 

With the new ration period which be- 
gan on June 1, curtailment of supplies 
has necessitated raising the coupon re- 
quirements for footwear and clothing. 
Men’s suits will require 45 coupons in- 
stead of 35; women’s costumes have been 
raised from 25 to 30 coupons; men’s 
shirts with two collars will require 14 
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coupons, instead of 8. Shoe purchases 
formerly required only 2 coupons per 
pair, but 8 must now be relinquished for 
men’s and 6 for women’s shoes, 

The total allotment has not been in- 
creased but remains at 78 coupons, the 
same as for the preceding period. 

New items included in the ration pro- 
gram are blankets and sheets, as well as 
second-hand clothing where the retail 
price exceeds a designated amount. 








Foreign Commerce Statistical 
Decision 
(F.C.S. D. 40) 


NOTICE TO COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS, 
EXPORTERS, AND OTHERS CONCERNED 


Horizontal Form—Shipper’s 


Export Declaration 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
_ Poreign Commerce Statistical Deci- 
sion 37, issued February 24, 1943, pro- 
vided that the use of the horizontal form 
of the Shijpper’s Export Declaration 
(Commerce Form 7525, March 18, 1942, 
edition) would not be permitted after 
June 30, 1943. 

The Bureau of the Census is working 
at the present time with the Board of 
Economic Warfare on a combined Board 
of Economic Warfare—Commerce De- 
partment Export License—Export Dec- 
laration Form which apparently will be 
issued shortly. In view of this fact, 
shippers can continue to use the March 
18, 1942, horizontal Shipper’s Export 
Declaration (Commerce Form 17525) 
until further notice. Exporters are ad- 
vised, however, that the use of the hori- 
zontal declaration will be discontinued in 
the very near future. 


J.C. Capt, Director. 
JUNE 25, 1943. 





Belgian Credit in Germany 
Too High for Liquidation 


The German newspaper Briisseler Zei- 
tung admits that “Germany’s commer- 
cial debt to most European countries 
has been constantly increasing, so that 
liquidation of credit balances has be- 
come impossible.” 

According to the German newspaper, 
the compulsory deliveries made by Bel- 
gium to Germany in 1942 represented 72 
percent of Belgium’s foreign trade; 16 
percent of the Belgian exports went to 
France, 6 percent to the Netherlands, 
and 6 percent to other European coun- 
tries. Before the war, Germany re- 
ceived only 9 percent of Belgian exports. 

In the Berlin clearing account, Bel- 
gium has a credit balance against Ger- 
many, France, and the Netherlands; it 
is a debtor to Italy, Switzerland, and 
Hungary. 
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Spanish Commercial Debt 
to American Creditors 


As a notice to American creditors hav- 
ing arrears of commercial indebtedness 
in Spain and certain Spanish possessions 
for shipments prior to July 18, 1936, the 
following circular has been issued by the 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., 26 
Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y., and is 
reproduced herewith in full for the in- 
formation of interested American ex- 
porters. 

Further information and details con- 
cerning registration of claims and the 
forms referred to in the circular may be 
obtained from the New York office of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc. 


Text of Circular 


CIRCULAR No, 22—JuLy 7, 1943 


As stated in previous circulars, repre- 
sentatives of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, Inc. (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Council’”) and of the Spanish- 
American Advisory Committee (herein- 
after referred to as the “Committee”’) 
have been negotiating regarding the set- 
tlement of a substantial percentage of 
the dollar value of outstanding commer- 
cial debts due to American creditors, 
arising out of shipments to Spain and to 
certain Spanish possessions prior to July 
18, 1936. The arrangements which have 
been made are to a large extent the re- 
sult of the activities of the Council in 
cooperation with the Committee over the 
last 6 years, during which time the Coun- 
cil and the Committee have had author- 
ity to represent in negotiations a large 
number of American creditors having ar- 
rears of commercial indebtedness in 
Spain. 

We take pleasure in advising that we 
have now received the authorization of 
the Spanish Foreign Exchange Institute 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Insti- 
tute”) to make the following announce- 
ment: 

An agreement has been reached with the 
Spanish Foreign Exchange Institute for sup- 
plying amounts in dollars destined to the 
payment of bona fide accounts resulting Irdm 
merchandise shipments, and incidental ex- 
penses, by individuals and organizations of 
the United States. The accounts to be bene- 
fited are such as relate to shipments made 
to Spain prior to July 18, 1936. The plan 
contemplates immediate payment of small 
accounts and a proportional distribution 
against larger accounts. 

All claims, with the necessary supporting 
documents should be registered with the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, Inc., New York, 
before August 23, 1943. 


Based on the above authorization, to- 
gether with other information obtained 
from the Institute, the following public 
announcement is being made under date 
of July 7, 1943: 

The Spanish Foreign Exchange Institute 


(hereinafter referred to as the “Institute’’) 
has authorized the National Foreign Trade 


Council, Inc. (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Council”), which is acting in cooperation 
with the Spanish-American Advisory Com- 
mittee (hereinafter referred to as the ‘“Com- 
mittee”), on behalf of American creditors 
having arrears of commercial indebtedness in 
Spain and certain Spanish Possessions, as 
listed below, to register unpaid accounts 
covering the amounts due for merchandise 
and incidental expenses of shipments made 
prior to July 18, 1936, on either a draft or 
open account basis. 

The Council is advised that it is contem- 
plated that dollar exchange in the amount 
of approximately Three Million Dollars 
($3,000,000) now available, will be released 
by the Spanish Foreign Exchange Institute 
against provision of pesetas by Spanish 
debtors for payment or part payment of 
approved registered accounts as indicated 
below. This registration does not apply to 
blocked funds arising from sources other 
than merchandise shipments and incidental 
expenses as indicated. 

Bona fide American citizens, whether indi- 
viduals, cO-partnerships or corporations, may 
register such accounts whether the ship- 
ments originated in the United States or 
otherwise. Accounts billed in currency other 
than dollars will be subject to payment in 
dollars at a cross-rate to be determined by 
the Institute, subject to negotiation. 

The accounts which may be registered in- 
clude bona fide accounts of American cred- 
itors owing from debtors in the Spanish 
Peninsula, Balearics, Canary Islands, Ceuta, 
Melilla, Spanish protectorate in Morocco and 
Spanish colonies. 

The Council will forward to the Institute, 
through the authorized channels, accounts 
duly registered with it prior to August 23, 
1943. The Institute will examine such ac- 
counts so registered and will thereafter, upon 
provision of pesetas by the debtors, whether 
already deposited, or otherwise, authorize the 
release of dollars to cover, as to approved 
accounts, (1) full payment of small accounts 
not in excess of a maximum to be set by the 
Institute, and (2) pro rata payments on 
larger accounts, such pro rata payments to 
be based upon the total dollars available 
after determining the aggregate amount of 
small accounts to be paid. 

The Council will not approve or disapprove 
accounts registered with it. This will be done 
by the Institute. 

In sending forms for the use of creditors 
the Council will advise them as to the 
amount of the contribution to be paid by 
those using the facilities afforded by the 
Council and the Committee toward legal and 
other expenses incurred during the past six 
years and which may be incurred in the 
registration of accounts and toward the 
expenses of the subsequent collective repre- 
sentation of registered creditors in negotia- 
tions for the complete liquidation of 
approved accounts. 

Neither the Council nor the Committee 
assumes any responsibility beyond registering 
and fowarding accounts for approval by the 
Institute. The provision of dollars will be 
made by the Institute in such manner and in 
such amounts as it may determine. 

The Council will accept for registration 
only accounts presented to it by bona fide 
American creditors on the forms prescribed 
by the Council, and subject to the terms and 
conditions of its Circular No. 22, dated July 
7, 1943, copies of which forms and circular 
will be furnished on request. 


The following requirements must be 
complied with by those who desire to 
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register their accounts with the National 
Foreign Trade Council, Inc. 


1. Using form “A” attached, the creditor 
shall file with the Council, prior to August 23, 
1943, a sworn statement as required by the 
Institute indicating the amount cf indebted- 
ness for merchandise and incidental expenses 
of shipments made prior to July 18, 1936, for 
which it has not been paid and has not re- 
ceived funds in guarantee of payment from 
pesetas deposited in Spain or otherwise. In 
case the creditor is a corporation, the corpo- 
rate seal should be affixed. 

2. Each creditor desiring to register with 
the Council shall authorize the Council on 
Form “B” to forward such statement of ac- 
counts on Form “A” to the Institute through 
the authorized channels. 

3. All accounts may be listed on a single 
registration Form “A” even though covering a 
number of debtors. If sufficient space is not 
provided on a single form, an additional copy 
of Form “A” should be used. 

4. All registrations (Form “A”’) filed with 
the Council must be signed and sworn to in 
triplicate. 

5. At the time of registration, creditors wil] 
pay the Council 1' percent (1%) of the 
dollar value of outstanding accounts so regis- 
tered. Creditors who have previously regis- 
tered accounts and made advance payment 
toward expenses and fees in the amount of 
one-half of 1 percent of the accounts filed (in 
two payments of one-fourth of 1 percent 
each) will receive credit therefor against the 
total of 1 percent. However, in view of the 
expenses incurred by the Council and the 
Committee during the past 6 years, which 
have not been covered adequately by the 
advance payments so far received, no refund 
will be made of previcus payments nor of 
any excess above 1 percent of the accounts to 
be presently registered. This contribution of 
1 percent is not to be considered a collection 
fee or to imply any undertaking on the part 
of the Council or the Committee to guarantee 
approval of accounts or the provision of dol- 
lar exchange by the Institute or the trans- 
mittal thereof to the creditors 


Explanatory Information 


1. The object of the _ registration 
through the Council is primarily to de- 
termine the approximate total dollar 
debt for which dollar exchange may be 
made available, and to enable the Span- 
ish Foreign Exchange Institute to ex- 
amine and verify accounts and to insure 
that payments against accounts will be 
made only to the extent that they have 
not been liquidated in whole or in part. 
Where an account originally required 
payment in exchange other than dollars, 
but is owed to a bona fide American cred- 
itor, it will be subject to full or partial 
payment, as indicated herein, but the 
cross-rate between dollars and the cur- 
rency in which the account is due will be 
determined by the Institute, subject to 
negotiation. The Institute will provide 
no additional dollars to cover interest 
beyond any interest which may have 
been included in the approved account 
and covered by pesetas by the debtor. 
Until a creditor has been fully paid by 
means of peseta deposits made by his 
debtor or otherwise, the local banks in 
Spain will not release drafts or other evi- 
dence of indebtedness. For any balance 
not covered by deposits by the debtor for 
the account of the creditor pursuant 
to the present arrangement, the cred- 
itor will have recourse to usual legal 
remedies. 
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2. As indicated in the above public an- 
nouncement, the Institute is to examine 
all accounts registered with the Council 
prior to the date specified and check 
them with Spanish banks and debtors. 

3. It is the intention of the Institute to 
provide dollar exchange for payment in 
full of small approved accounts below a 
maximum amount to be fixed by it, and 
to determine the amount of dollar ex- 
change to be pro-rated in respect of the 
larger approved accounts. 

4. The procedure on registered ac- 
counts based on draft items will be ap- 
proximately as follows: “The Institute 
will call on Spanish banks for lists of 
debts owed to American creditors and 
these will be checked against the regis- 
tered accounts. Spanish banks will call 
on debtors to deposit pesetas sufficient to 
cover their obligations, dollar accounts to 
be converted at the present official ex- 
change rate. Where pesetas previously 
deposited by debtors are not sufficient to 
cover obligations in full, the banks will 
demand the difference. After the Insti- 
tute receives pesetas, it will make dollars 
available to the Spanish banks for trans- 
mission to the creditor through the cor- 
respondent bank in the United States, to 
the extent of the present arrangement. 

5. The procedure regarding open ac- 
counts will be approximately as follows: 
After open account items have been ap- 
proved by the Institute, the Institute will 
handle the collection of pesetas through 
local Spanish banks as requested by the 
debtor or the creditor. Remittances of 
the dollar exchange on such accounts 
against pesetas furnished by the debtor 
will be released to the Institute’s corre- 
spondent banks in New York. 

6. In case of drafts where the records 
of local Spanish banks are incomplete 
and in case of goods shipped on open 
account, the Institute will ask local 
debtors for evidence of the indebtedness 
shown by registered accounts, and if this 
is unsatisfactory, the Institute may sub- 
sequently request further proof from the 
creditors here. In connection with ap- 
proved accounts, whether on drafts or on 
open accounts, the Institute’s position 
is that it will make dollars available, 
against pesetas received, either in full 
(for small accounts) or in part payment, 
as may be determined, but it does not 
undertake to assure collection of ac- 
counts from the debtors. The rate of 
exchange is not involved so far as con- 
cerns American creditors with dollar 
claims, but the debtor in Spain will have 
to provide, as stated above, sufficient 
pesetas at the official rate of exchange 
to cover the dollars to be released. 

7. Neither the Council nor the Com- 
mittee is in a position to advise whether 
or not any specific account will be ap- 
proved by the Institute nor as to what 
type of accounts should be registered, ex- 
cept as indicated above. The Council 
will accept accounts for registration only 
on the basis that the creditor desires to 
have it determined whether his account 
will be approved by the Institute for the 
provision of dollar exchange in accord- 
ance with the arrangements above out- 
lined. The Council will not accept any 
account for registration on a provisional 
basis, nor will the Council return any 
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contribution received for registering any 
account which may be rejected by the 
Institute in whole or in part or which 
may not be paid for any reason, including 
the failure of the debtor to provide 
pesetas. 

8. It is the intention of the Council, in 
cooperation with the Committee, to ne- 
gotiate for the release of further install- 
ments of dollar exchange to be applied 
on registered accounts not paid in full by 
the release of dollar exchange now con- 
templated. An appropriate contribution 
toward the expenses of such subsequent 
activities or negotiations may be re- 
quested from the creditors not paid in 
full, whenever such further releases are 
in prospect, as it is impossible to estimate 
at this time the amount of expense which 
may be incurred by the Council and the 
Committee in carrying forward negotia- 
tions looking to the complete liquidation 
of the commercial debts due to American 
creditors incurred prior to July 18, 1936. 





U. S. Export Advertising 
Zooms Beyond Estimates 


(Continued from p. 9) 


tising.’—El Colombiano, Medellin, Co- 
lombia. 


Policy Is Important 


In reviewing this brochure, J. C. Ro- 
vensky, Assistant Coordinator, wrote to 
M. D. Bromberg, Secretary of Interna- 
tional Publishers Representatives Asso- 
ciation, in part— 

“The examples of such advertising 
which have been assembled have special 
significance. They are the face that 
American business is turning to our 
neighbors in the other American Repub- 
lics. They are graphic evidence on the 
part of American business that it is de- 
termined that the Good-Neighbor policy 
must endure. This policy is most im- 
portant in helping to win the war—and 
to secure peace.” 


Helpful Material Available 


In addition to distributing this 21-page 
booklet to hundreds of manufacturers 
and advertising agencies, the Association 
of International Publishers Representa- 
tives has prepared and will mail on re- 
quest a folder entitled, “A Message to Ad- 
vertising Agencies about Latin-American 
Media.” This contains a list of Latin- 
American publications maintaining of- 
fices in New York. “These publications 
have been cleared by the Department of 
State, Washington, D. C., so that there is 
assurance that they maintain a policy 
friendly to our democratic cause.” The 
Association’s address is 19 West Forty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 

Of further assistance to United States 
manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies in choosing media in the other 
American Republics, the Machinery- 
Metals Export Club, 330 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York, N. Y., will supply 
on request data on technical and trade 
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magazines. These are arranged by 
country and include names of publica- 
tions, date established, frequency of 
issues, language, circulation, average 
number of pages, and subject classifica- 
tion. 

Rather than to create a demand, these 
aids to advertisers have been prepared to . 
fill a proved need for them. Interest in 
foreign trade is growing day by day. 
This is clearly observed from many quar- 
ters in Government, particularly the De- 
partment of Commerce. Not only to 
Washington, but also to the Field Offices 
of this Department, come constant re- 
quests for information on markets be- 
yond our shores. 


Dual Objectives 


Commenting particularly on the close 
cooperation existing between the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices and the 
Coordinator’s Office, Mr, Elterich termed 
it a most essential ingredient in the 
continuing program of promoting adver- 
tising in the other American Republics. 
This promotion, he pointed out, has these 
dual objectives: (1) to maintain and 
build new United States markets; (2) to 
advance the Good-Neighbor policies. 

“The service of trained personnel in 
these Field Offices has provided the per- 
sonal contact with business that is so 
necessary in the successful operation of 
any such program.” 


Lay Groundwork for Future 


With victory a certainty, United States 
businessmen are already preparing for 
the day when trade routes will be cleared 
of war traffic and open to a flow of their 
goods. And in their post-war planning 
many are looking particularly to those 
routes to the south of us. More and 
more businessmen express eagerness in 
laying the groundwork today for cus- 
tomers tomorrow among our southern 
neighbors through advertising. 

Figures reported in the beginning of 
this article give ample proof of the trend. 
As to the future, the announcement of 
one large United States manufacturer 
is indicative of the general attitude re- 
cently expressed by many export adver- 
tisers. “We will naturally continue our 
export advertising in 1944. In fact, we 
will increase our expenditures. For we 
will be one year nearer the peace.” 

Thus, wise private enterprise is 
strengthening its rightful stakes in the 
future. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, July 
6, 1943. 


No. 469—Current Export Bulletin No. 102. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 102 on the sub- 
ject, Improved and Simplified Arrange- 
ments for Exports by Water to the Other 
American Republics, as follows: 


I. CHANGE IN TITLE oF Form.—The Office of 
Exports announces a new and simplified pro- 
cedure for “Applications for Freight Space.” 
Form BEW 138 and the upper portion of Form 
BEW 166 entitled; “Application for Freight 
Space” will henceforth be entitled “Statement 
of Cargo Availability.” Previous instructions 
for the use of these forms will continue to 
apply except as they may be altered in this or 
subsequent bulletins. 

II. SUBMISSION OF “STATEMENTS OF CARGO 
AVAILABILITY.”—-The new procedure provides 
for the simultaneous submission of “Applica- 
tions for Export License” (BEW 119) and 
“Statements of Cargo Availability” (BEW 138) 
for virtually all cargoes destined to the other 
American Republics via sea freight. This pro- 
cedure, therefore, parallels that of Form BEW 
166 which is now valid for a period of one year 
unless otherwise stated. The modified pro- 
cedure makes it possible to submit either the 
BEW 119 and the BEW 138 simultaneously, or 
the BEW 166, regardless of the proposed date 
of shipment. It is no longer required that 
cargo be ready in two weeks in the case of 
BEW 166, or three weeks in the case of BEW 
138. In the interest of simplicity, it is rec- 
ommended, whenever possible, that all ap- 
plications be filed on the BEW 166. BEW 166 
may also be used where preference rating or 
other supply assistance is required from the 
War Production Board. In rare instances 
where exporters feel the use of the BEW 166 is 
unsuited to their needs, they may file Form 
BEW 119 and Form BEW 138 simultaneously 


III. CoorDINATION OF PROCEDURE.—Inas- 
much as it is necessary to coordinate this 
change in procedure, the Office of Exports re- 
quests the submission of “Statements ‘of 
Cargo Availability” (BEW 138) at the earliest 
possible moment for 

(1) all exportations for which valid BEW 
119’s are outstanding, or 

(2) all exportations for which pending 
BEW 119’s are hereafter approved, or 

(3) all exportations which may be made 
under general license 
in all cases where a BEW 138 has not already 
been submitted. 

IV. Exceprions.—Exceptions to the proce- 
dure announced above are exports of news- 
print, coal, flour, and materials covered by 
SP licenses. Previous instructions on these 
exportations are not affected by this new 
procedure. 

V. How To Grve Carco INForMATION.—Date 
on Form BEW 138—(a) For merchandise 
which will be ready for shipment within 60 
days of filing Form BEW 138, the exporter 
should indicate the date when cargo will be 
ready under question 1-c (crossing Out the 
words “in 3 weeks”). 

(b) For merchandise which will not be 
ready for shipment within 60 days, the num- 
ber of weeks or months required should be 
substituted for the words “in 3 weeks.” 

(c) If partial shipments are to be made at 
different times, the exporter should add a 
paragraph d under question 1, stating the 
dates of availability and tonnages of the 
partial shipments. 
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Control and 
Innouncements 


2. Date on Form BEW 166—In the case of 
applications on Form BEW 166, information 
as to the date of readiness for forwarding to 
port must be stated in the following manner. 
Immediately above question K, insert ques- 
tion M with an appropriate answer worded 
as follows: 

M. Merchandise is expected to be avail- 
able (answer a or b) (a) for complete 
shipment in -_---- weeks(s), month(s) 
after (mark i or ii) (i) submission ot 
application (1, (ii) issuance of license [); 
(b )for partial shipment as follows: 


after (mark i or ii) (i) submission of 


application (1, (ii) issuance of license [)] 


3. Weight and Measurement Questions—iIn 
answering questions 9 and 10 of BEW 138 or 
E and F in BEW 166, the exporter should esti- 
mate gross weight and cubic measurements 
to the best of his ability and, if partial ship- 
ments are to be made, he should enter the 
expected date of availability for each part of 
the total quantity. A rider should be attached 
to each copy of the BEW 138 if the space 
given for answering questions 9 and 10 is not 
sufficient to give details regarding such par- 
tial shipments. 

4. Amendments and Confirmations—(a) If 
at any time the exporter finds that a ship- 
ment will not be made in approximate ac- 
cordance with the figures given in answering 
questions 9 and 10 of BEW 138 or E and F 
of BEW 166, he should submit corrected fig- 
ures at the earliest possible moment to the 
Transportation Branch, Office of Exports, 
Board of Economic Warfare, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

(b) This notification should be in the form 
of a letter in triplicate giving the following 
information: 


Licensee’s name and address 

BEW 138 serial number or BEW 166 license 
number. 

Country of destination 

Original date of availability 

Original weight. 

New weight (if changed). 

Original cubic measurements 

New cubic measurements (if changed) 

Brief statement of reasons for such changes 


(c) Where the exporter has indicated that 
cargo will not be ready within 60 days, the 
Statement of Cargo Availability will not be 
transmitted to the War Shipping Administra- 
tion by the Board of Economic Warfare until 
the exporter notifies the Transportation 
Branch in New York that the cargo will be 
ready to move within 60 days of such noti- 
fication. This notification is to be made by 
letter in triplicate showing the following: 


BEW 138 serial number or BEW 166 license 
number. 

Licensee’s name and address 

Country of destination. 

Original date of availability. 

Amended date of availability (if changed) 

Any other changes in weight, measurement, 
etc. 


VI. NOTIFICATION TO War SHIPPING ADMIN- 
ISTRATION.—When the stated date of availa- 
bility indicates that the cargo will be ready 
for movement within 60 days, statements of 
cargo availability covering shipments ap- 
proved by the Office of Exports will be trans- 
mitted to the War Shipping Administration 
by the Board of Economic Warfare which will 
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place them on the eligible cargo list and so 
notify the exporter. If, after receipt of this 
notification, the exporter finds that the date 
of availability will be changed, he should im- 
mediately notify War Shipipng Administra- 
tion. 

VII. Prompt Notices FrRoM Exporters Es- 
SENTIAL.—For the purpose of conserving and 
utilizing available shipping space, it is im- 
portant that the Office of Exports be con- 
stantly aware of what represents actual cargo 
to be shipped. Exporters are therefore urged 
to notify this Office immediately of any can- 
cellations or changes in “Statements of Cargo 
Availability.” 


No. 470—Current Export Bulletin No. 103. 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 103 covering the 
following subjects: 


I. SHIPMENTS TO BRITISH EMPIRE DESTINA- 
TIONS—-VALIDITY OF INDIVIDUAL LICENSES AND 
RELEASE CERTIFICATES EXTENDED.—Release 
certificates issued under the unlimited li- 
cense to the British Ministry of Supply Mis- 
sion will remain valid and exportations may 
be made thereunder, until July 31, 1943, re- 
gardless of their expiration date, if they were 
valid on or after March 31, 1943. 

Individual export licenses for shipments to 
the British Empire (excluding Canada, New- 
foundland, Labrador and the Middle East) 
will remain valid until July 31, 1943, regard- 
less of their expiration date, if they were 
valid on or after March 31, 1943. 

These provisions amend Current Export 
Bulletin No. 89 (Announcement No. 455 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for April 17, 
1943. In that Bulletin, it was stated in para- 
graphs 1 and 3 under the title “Revocation of 
Certain General and Unlimited Licenses” 
that these release certificates and individual 
licenses would expire July 1, 1943. Other 
provisions of Current Export Bulletin No. 89 
are not changed. 


II. TERM OF VALIDITY oF LICENSES Ex- 
TENDED.—The Office of Exports announces the 
extension of validity to a period of 1 year 
from the date of issuance for certain export 
licenses now outstanding or to be issued in 
the future. The licenses affected are those 
issued December 30, 1942, or later, on Form 
BEW 119, for shipments to the destinations 
listed below. A similar 1-year period of va- 
lidity of export licenses was announced in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 95 (Announce- 
ment No. 461 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for May 8, 1943) for shipments to the 20 
other American republics, if such licenses 
were issued on or after November 1, 1942. 


Afghanistan : 79 
Chad (French Equatorial Africa)... 73 
China (Free) aa ee 
Clipperton Island (French Oceania). 171 
French Cameroon... _- = 72 
French Congo (French Equatorial 
Africa) —- — SS 
French Equitorial Africa — 
French Guiana ar 69 
French Oceania (all French posses- 
sions in the Pacific) ........  -- 71 
Gabon (French Equatorial Africa)_. 173 
Gambier Islands (French Oceania). 71 
Greenland _-- : ware 61 
Iceland ---_- , ae iste 
IN a sstauaicess ats nts al di pene sary tied Seka 75 


Loyalty Islands (French Oceania). 71 

Marquesas Islands (French 
Oceania) -- sees tinsel 

Middle Congo (French Equatorial 


on. | ‘ 70 
Miquelon and St. Pierre : 70 
New Caledonia Island (French 

Oceania) - » am aba ein ia de 
Raiatea Island (French Oceania). 71 
Rapa Island (French Oceania)_-.-- 71 
St. Pierre (and Miquelon) _-_------- 70 
Society Islands (French Oceania) - 71 
Tahiti (French Oceania) . 
Tuamotu (French Oceania) -...---- 71 
Tubuai (French Oceania)_...----- 71 
Ubangi Shari (French Equatorial 

CO eee 
Wallis Archipelago (French 

Oceania)... ; Ss 


a Se 
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III. PROGRAM LICENSE AUTHORIZING EXpor- 
TATIONS TO THE SOvIET UNION.—A program 
license has been issued, effective July 1, 
1943, to the Government Purchasing Com- 
mission of the Soviet Union in the U. S. A. 
authorizing the exportation of specified 
kinds and quantities of commodities for 
specified end-uses under the supply pro- 
gram for the U. S. S. R. This license in- 
corporates certain of the principles of pro- 
gram licensing announced in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 81. (Announcement No. 447 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 13, 
1943.) Exportations to the U. S. 8S. R. will 
be made only according to the provisions of 
this program license. Exportations of com- 
modities to the U.S. S. R. under this license 
will be authorized by the issuance of release 
certificates by the Government Purchasing 
Commission of the Soviet Union in the 
U.S. A. which will act as the certifying agency 
under this license. 

A. Revocation of Certain General Li- 
censes.—1. General licenses authorizing the 
exportation of commodities to the U.S. S. R. 
will be cancelled as of July 31, 1943. In- 
cluded in these cancelations are special gen- 
eral license provisions for medicinals, the 
general in-transit licenses, the general license 
for the return of empty containers, and the 
general license for metal drums and contain- 
ers. The following general licenses will con- 
tinue effective: (1) general license GUS, (2) 
general license for shipments valued at $25 
or less, (3) the general license for personal 
baggage, (4) the general licenses for ship 
stores, and plane stores, including supplies, 
equipment, and bunker fuel, (5) the general 
license for technical data, and (6) the gen- 
eral license for exposed photographic film, 
plates, and paper. These general licenses 
are set forth in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 11. 

2. Shipments of commodities destined to 
the U. S. S. R. that are now entitled to the 
provisions of general licenses, which are on 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting 
carrier, or in transit to a port of exit pursuant 
to an actual order for export prior to July 31, 
1943, may be exported under previous general 
license provisions. Shipments moving to a 
vessel on or after July 31, 1943, pursuant to 
ODT permits for movement to a vessel may 
also be exported under the previous general 
license provisions, if such ODT permits were 
issued prior to July 31, 1943. 

B. Revocation of Unlimited License.—The 
unlimited license granted to the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation has been cancelled effec- 
tive as of June 30, 1943. Exportations ar- 
ranged pursuant to this unlimited license 
may be made until July 31, 1943. 

C. Individual Licenses.—Shipments may 
be made pursuant to valid outstanding indi- 
vidual licenses covering exportations to the 
U. S. S. R. until midnight of July 81, 1943. 
No individual licenses will be issued for ex- 
portations to U. S. S. R. on or after July 1, 
1943. 

D. Procedure for Exportation Under Pro- 
gram _ License.—1. No exportation may be 
made under this program license until a re- 
lease certificate has been issued therefor by 
the Government Purchas!:g Commission of 
the Soviet Union in the U. S. A., which will 
act as certifying agency under this license. 
No release certificate will be issued unless it 
has been determined by the Office of Lend- 
Lease Administration that the exportation 
comes within the limits of the program. 
Persons desiring to sell commodities to the 
U.S. S. R. for exportation under this program 
license should consult with the Government 
Purchasing Commission of the Soviet Union 
in the U. S. A.. 3355 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. If a sale is made, the Govern- 
ment Purchasing Commission will arrange for 
the issuance of a release certificate and if. 
under the terms of the sale, the seller is to 
make shipping arrangements, a copy of the 
release certificate will be forwarded to him 
for this purpose. This copy of the release 
certificate will serve to clear the exportation 
through Customs. 

2. All exports under this license must be 
in accordance with the Maximum Export 
Price Regulation issued by the Office of Price 
Administration, as revised from time to time. 
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IV. Export oF PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES UN- 
DER GENERAL LICENSE.—The personal baggage 
general licenses referred to in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 11, Section II, paragraph 
F, entitled “Personal Baggage,” subparagraph 
12, page 80, and section VI of Current Export 
Bulletin No. 96 (Announcement No. 462 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 22, 1943), 
are changed in the following respects: 

IV. (a) Passenger automobiles when the 
personal property of permanent residents of 
the United States may be exported under 
general license provided the vehicle is ex- 
ported solely for the personal use of the ex- 
porter or his family and is not being exported 
for purposes of resale. 

(b) Passenger automobiles brought into 
the United States temporarily by nonresidents 
may be exported under general license by the 
person who brought the automobile into this 
country. 

(c) Motor vehicles and trailers when the 
personal property of persons residing in the 
United States departing to take permanent 
residence abroad may be exported under gen- 
eral license provided the vehicle was acquired 
prior to the end of 1942 and is for the per- 
sonal use of that person and his family, and 
is not for purposes of resale. 

(d) The collector of customs may require 
persons exporting motor vehicles under (a), 
(b), or (c) above to satisfy him that they 
have complied with the stated conditions. 

V. MARINE ENGINES AND PROPELLERS PER- 
MITTED ON ONE LICENSE APPLICATION.—Appli- 
cants may submit one License application for 
exportation of Marine engines and propellers. 
The List of Related Commodity Groupings 
(pp. 92 and 93, Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 11) is amended to add Boat propellers 
and blades (Schedule B No. 7999.93) to group 
No. 111, Power generating machinery and 
parts, and group No. 137, Internal combustion 
marine engines and parts. 


No. 471—Current Export Bulletin No. 
104. 
The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 104 on the fol- 
lowing subject: 


DECENTRALIZATION PROCEDURE FOR EXPORTS 
TO MEXICO 


“Decentralization Plan A,” announced in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 79 (Announce- 
ment No. 445 in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for March 13), will become operative in 
Mexico on July 1, 1943, only for certain com- 
modities listed in Current Export Bulletin 
No. 104. In Mexico, Export Recommendations 
(rather than Import Recommendations) 
will be issued on and after July 1, 1943, 
for all these commodities by the Com- 
ité Coordinador de las Importaciones, Mexico 
City. Export Recommendations in Mexico 
will replace the Certificates of Necessity and 
will be used in the same manner as Import 
Recommendations in other countries. 

For the period July 1, 1943, through August 
31, 1943, the Office of Exports will accept 
applications for export licenses for these 
commodities which formerly required Cer- 
tificates of Necessity when such applications 
are accompanied by either a Certificate of 
Necessity or by an Export Recommendation. 
For the same period any application for 
these commodities which formerly required 
no Certificate of Necessity will be accepted 
without an Export Recommendation. On 
and after September 1, 1943, all Certificates 
of Necessity will be considered as cancelled 
and Export Recommendations must accom- 
pany applications for export licenses for 
these commodities. 

The list of these commodities is in four 
parts: 

Part 1. Controlled Materials (exclusive of 

Class B Products which are 
listed in part 4), 
Part 2. Certain Noncontrolled Materials, 
Metals, Chemicals and Drugs, 
Part 3. Certain Fabricated Products, not 
containing Controlled Materials, 
and 
Part 4. Class B Products. 
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In the case of Class B Products, the CMP 
code numbers are given. These code num- 
bers, as well as the appropriate Schedule B 
numbers, must be included on export license 
applications for these commodities. 

All general licenses under which commodi- 
ties may now be exported to Mexico will re- 
main in effect under this decentralization 
procedure. All applications for export li- 
censes for commodities not listed below and 
not exportable under general license, may 
be submitted to the Office of Exports with- 
out Export Recommendations. 

The commodities for which the Comité 
Coordinador de las Importaciones, Mexico 
City, will issue Export Recommendations 
beginning July 1, 1943, are as follows: 


[Copies of the Bulletin with complete list 
may be obtained from the Office of Exports, 
Board of Economic Warfare, 61 Broadway, 
New York City, or from the Field Offices of 
the Department of Commerce.] ‘ 


No. 472—Current Export Bulletin No. 105. 

The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 105 covering the 
following subjects: 


I. DECENTRALIZATION PROCEDURE FOR EXPORTS 
TO CUBA. 

A. Plan Now Operative in Cuba.—Decen- 
tralization Plan A, announced in Current Ex- 
port Bulletin No. 79 (Announcement No. 445 
in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 13), 
become operative in Cuba on July 1, 1943, only 
for the commodities listed below and for those 
commodities which now require Certificates 
of Necessity (Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 11, pages 99 and 100, with the exception of 
Mohair Cloth, Schedule B No. 3643.00). The 
Agencia de Importacion y Exportacion, Ha- 
bana, Cuba, is now issuing Import Recom- 
mendations for all these commodities. 

B. Transition Period Ends September 1, 
1943—For the period July 1, 1943, through 
August 31, 1943, the Office of Exports will ac- 
cept applications for export licenses, for the 
commodities which formerly required Certi- 
ficates of Necessity, when such applications 
are accompanied by either a Certificate of 
Necessity or an Import Recommendation. For 
the commodities listed below, the Office of 
Exports, during this interim period, will ac- 
cept applications for export licenses either 
with or without accompanying Import Rec- 
ommendations. 

On and after September 1, 1943, all Cer- 
tificates of Necessity will be considered as can- 
celed and Import Recommendations must ac- 
company all applications for export licenses 
for the commodities listed below and those 
which at the present time require Certificates 
of Necessity. 

C. Naval Stores to Require Import Recom- 
mendations.—The following commodities will 
be removed from general license to Cuba, 
effective September 1, 1943, since after that 
date Import Recommendations will be re- 
quired for their exportation to Cuba: 


Commodity Schedule B No. 

Naval stores: 
Gum spirits of turpentine__....-. 2114.00 
PE ee ae ee 2110. 00 
pT i ee ae er 2111.00 


Tar and pitch of wood (including 


B WoC 2OMS)...~ =... 5s nk tin 118. 00 
Terpene hydrocarbons derived from 

navel Geres, Mn. ©. $... 2.45... 2116.10 
Wood turpentine. -.............. 2115. 10 


Shipments of the above commodities to 
Cuba which are on dock, on lighter, laden 
aboard the exporting carrier or in transit to a 
port of exit pursuant to an actual order for 
export prior to the effective date of this change 
may be exported under the previous general 
license provisions. Shipments moving to a 
vessel subsequent to the effective date of 
change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior 
to such date may also be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 

D: Many Commodities Not Affected.—Ali 
other general licenses under which commodi- 
ties may now be exported to Cuba will remain 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Cosmetic Industry 
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appearance or salability of the finished 
product. 


Economies on Every Hand 


Very great economies have been ef- 
fected in packing materials and in labor 
by limiting types and sizes. The use of 
cardboard is restricted by specific allo- 
cations, and the weight used in packing 
face powders must not exceed fixed per- 
centages of the weight of powder to be 
packed. Small quantities must be put in 
envelopes, not in boxes. Perfumes and 
other bottled lines cannot be distributed 
in individual cartons. Packaging restric- 
tions have made the preparation of bath 
salts impractical. 


Creams can no longer be packed in 
metallic collapsible tubes, tinplate is not 
permitted and the use of blackplate con- 
tainers is restricted to a very few lines. 
Plastic containers are also forbidden. 
The situation as a whole is not too se- 
rious, since stocks of plastics, metal, 
and cardboard are reported on hand and 
glass containers are in plentiful supply. 
Lipsticks come in attractive holders of 
stiff, transparent cellulose paper, and in 
wood. Women are being urged to bring 
back their cosmetic containers for refill- 
ing. 


Prices, Taxes, Profits 


Retail prices are considered reasonable 
compared with pre-war levels despite in- 
creased labor and material costs and 
higher luxury taxes. (The British 
woman has to pay as much on the tax 
as on the article itself; on April 13 the 
tax was raised to 100 percent from previ- 
ous levels of 6624 percent, which had been 
boosted from 33%, percent.) Prices have 
been kept within bounds by big reduc- 
tions in advertising and by eliminating 
elaborate catalogs and  showcards. 
Profits of manufacturers and distributors 
are known to be substantial, but the wide 
variety of products sold and the in- 
tangible nature of the trade made it dif- 
ficult to cut down excessive earnings. 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of June 
16, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
July 19, 1943. 

Class number and 


Trade-mark commodity 
__ Ee No. 6—Gramophone records. 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of June 
8, 1943. Opposition must be filed before 
July 12, 1943. 

Class number and 
Trade-mark commodity 
Las Palmas__..-... No. 23—Beverages, ex- 
cepting alcohols and 
wine in general. 


Mouldrite_- = No. 3—Entire class. 
Radiograph--_-_-_--- No. 18—Entire class. 
Transplantone___.. No. 1—Entire class. 
Bebelandia_-_-_-_-_-_- No. 16—Entire class. 
Tenaz___-_-_- ...--- No. 3—Entire class. 
Hidrocholan._ ----- No. 2—Entire class. 


Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 
from the date of publication. 





. | Date of 
rm Class ar ¢ ; 
Trade-mark lass number and = | publica- 

| product tion 
| j 


No. 19—Oils, grease, | June 15, 


Standard Oil Co. | 


of New  Jersey,| lubricants and oils | 1943 
Quickly. | for painting. | 
Quickly-.....- | No.21 ~Soap, and prep- Do. 
| arations for wash. | 
ing and cleaning. | 
Champion ....--| No. 50—Shoes. Do. 
Base Crim, Brylfoam, | No.57—Perfumed prod- Do 
Brylshave, Brylfix | ucts and toiletries. 


Secott’s Emulsion, | No. 67—Aliments Do. 
Emulsion de Scott | especially for children | 
rer. | and invalids 


Neo - Enterolactina, | No. 75—Chermical and | Do 
Amigen, Hydrit,| pharmaceutical | 
Zotos, Asafen, La | 


products. | 
Flor Indiana, Flor | } 
de la Selva, Ma- | 
rsylal, Dentarsyl, 
Menadiol, Irgafen, | 
Irgamid, Gesarol, 
Vetrolic. 





Colombia.—The following applications 


‘for trade-mark registration were pub- 


lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in Co- 
lombia within 30 days from the date of 
the third and last printing. 





Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity publica- 
tion 
1943 
London Club All classes of hats for men, women, and children; caps, bonnets, June 1 
and all types of headdress. | (third 
| print- 
mS | ing). 
La Unica. Flours, especially corn flour and meal | Be 
Nefrina__- Chemicals for use in industry, photography, science; in agri- | Do. 
cultural and horticultural work; anticorrosives, insecticides, | 
substances other than soap for cleaning metals, floors, woods, | 
cloth, et cetera; medicinal, pharmaceutical, veterinary and | 
others. 
Ronda____- Drinks in general, nonmedicinal, alcoholic or nonalcoholic Do. 
Barclay’s- Drinks in general, nonmedicinal, alcoholic or nonalcoholic, such| Do. 


as distilled liquids, alcoholic drinks in general, wine, cider, | 
beer, aguardientes, spirits, whisky, bitters, fruit juices, and | 
| 


others. 
No. 1 Aloha Dana-Paris-France 
No. 2 20 Ks_ Carats-20 Quilates Dana- 
Paris-France. 
No. 3 Califa Dana-Paris-France. 
No. 4 Totem Dana-S. A. Paris 
No. 5 Resinas Dana-Paris-France 
No. 6 Halago, Dana-Paris-France 
No. 7 Canoe Dana-Paris-France 
No. 8 Minuet Dana-S. A. Espafia 


rhe first eight trade marks listed for this company are to dis- Do 
tinguish substances and products used in medicine, phar- 
macy, veterinary, hygiene, perfume, toiletries, drugs natural 
or prepared, 
perfumes, creams, toilet water, cologne, lotions, powders, 
shaving creams, dentifrices, nail polish, and other products. | 


mineral water, wines and tonics, essences, | 


No. 9 Tabu_..__- Insecticides and metal cleaners, altar candles and candlesticks, Do. 
fabrics, meshes, hose, shoes and accessories, purses, paper | 
bags, pencils and inks, cigars and smoking requisites, nutri- 
ments and drinks in general 

No. 10 Dana_-. Insecticides and metal cleaners, altar candles and candelabra, Do. 
razors and barbershop necessities, games, articles of crystal 
playing cards, fabrics, meshes, and numerous other items 

Almacen Sin Nombre Commercial establishments; shaving and cosmetic kits, | Do 

| threads, hose, fabrics, haberdashery, and general mer 
chandise. 

No. 1 Gorgon Foundry and smelting products; iron works, smith’s and Do 

No. 2 Gauchada. brazier’s shops, articles of wire and metal sheeting, plates, | 

No. 3 Whitecross rods, bars, ingots, rails, wire rope, wire mesh, machines and 
apparatuses for industry—nonelectrie and not for transport 
use—parts and accessories and parts for plungers and filters 
machines, apparatuses and accessories for agriculture, pou! 
try raising, vineyards and wineries, apiaries, fisheries, dair 
ies, forestry, and a long list of other items including appara 
tuses for ventilating, heating, refrigerating, cleaning, laundry, | 
sanitation, etc. | 

Carnaval. _- Foodstuffs. ; — : ..-.| Do. 

Exeter... Foodstuffs, particularly meat, fruit and vegetable conserves; Do. 

butter, shortening; smoked, salt and cured meats; salame, | 
etc. | 
Legion Extranjera Industrial machines and apparatuses; nonelectric and not for | Do. 


transport use; parts and accessories for plungers and filters, 


machines, apparatuses and accessories for agriculture, horti- 


culture, poultry raising, apiaries, fisheries, dairies, vineyards 
and wineries, ‘‘selvicultura,’’ hardware and cutlery shops, 


household appliances, tinware; lighting, heating, ventilating 
| and refrigerating equipment; cleaning, laundry, hydrothera- 
| peutical and other requisites. 
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Date of 

Trade-mark Commodity zublica- 
tion 
1943 

Hilo-Sedal (Hilo para toda clase de cos- | Sewing thread and yarn_. June 11 

turas). 

ee SE a aare srs EROS er ee Medicinal, pharmaceutical, veterinary and hygenic prepara- Do. 
tions; perfumes, toiletries, drugs natural or prepared; medic- 
inal wines,and tonics;sespecially chemicals and other |prepa- 
rations used in medicine and pharmacy. i 

Hay inedieke uh This trade-mark application covers a very wide range of | June 10 
products. (sec- 

ond 
print- 
ing). 

Renacimiento Commercial name for furniture stores, carpenter shop, cabinet Do. 
makers, etc., and for decorative articles such as nonmetallic 
furniture of all classes, woods, and various other items. 

No. 1 Dentol Dentifrices eoneweet pdeabaascdatin ane atin aeted Do. 

No. 2 Quinium Labarraque, Alfred Labar- | Pharmaceutical preparations te ee Do. 

raque, Approuve par |’ Academie de Med 
icine. 

Mentolina Jeyer Marca Registrads¢ Pharmaceutics and medicines in genera] ___._.......-..--- an Do. 

Yodarsan . __| Industria] chemicals for photography, scientific investigations; Do. 
drugs, medicines, toiletries, and a variety of other products. 

Teoria _.| Commercial labels; names of commercial and publishing | June 11 
houses, lithograph and print shops, magazine stands, libra- (first 
ries, clubs, associations, publications, and various other print - 
items. ing). 

Dulce Vermifugo Thouvenin Medicinal, pharmaceutical, veterinary and hygenic products, Do. 
perfumes, toiletries, drugs natural or prepared, mineral 
water, medicinal wines and tonics. 











El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- 
vador. Opposition must be filed within 
90 days from the date of publication. 





Date of 
Commodity pu bli- 
cation 


Trade-mark 


| 1943 
1841 Stile Sweden (in- | Apparatusandinstru- | May 1 
side elliptic curves ments for surgical, | 
cut at ends, with sanitary ends, equip- 
one star at ends, ment for hospitals. 
right and left). | 
Dormital Pharmaceutical prod- | May 20 
ucts | 
Rubina_ _. Medicinal and phar- | May 21 
maceutical prepara- | 
tions, cosmetics, ete. 
Te Hepatico Charlaix. Pharmaceutical prod- | May 25 
uct. | 
Quinoformina a | ee i} Do. 
Bismol._.-.. ...do é . oe 
Policalcio do May 28 


to the parturient, pain in childbirth. 
avoiding pain and 

facilitating child- 

bisth). 


Maannome (Helpful | Medicine to avoid May 31 
| 
| 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
ished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication. 


Trade-mark Product Date of publication 


Gurrnika Beverages__ June 14 to 18, 1943. 





U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 


(Continued from p. 35) 


in effect under this decentralization proce- 
dure. The Office of Exports will also continue 
to accept applications for export licenses, 
unaccompanied by Import Recommendations, 
for those commodities which are nt on gen- 
eral license to Cuba, are not listed below, and 
do not require Certificates of Necessity. 

E. New Import Recommendation List —The 
commodities, in addition to those which now 


require Certificates of Necessity, for which the 
Agencia de Importacion y Exportacion, Ha- 
bana, Cuba, will issue Import Recommenda- 
tions beginning July 1, 1943, are as follows: 


Commodity Schedule B No. 
Naval stores, gums 
and resins_....... 2110. 00 through 2189. 98. 
Carded cotton yarn_- 3011. 10, 3011. 20. 
Lumber-__---.-----. 4060. 00 through 4159. 00. 


Paper, related prod- 
ucts and manufac- 


tures. _---~----.-- 4714. 00 through 4799. 00. 


Paraffin ------------- 5045. 00, 5046. 00. 
Electric incandescent 


and vapor and 
nonfilament 


a a ne 7063. 05 through 7065. 55. 
Radio transmitting 
equipment_-_-_-_---. 7076. 05, 7076. 98. 


Sewing machines 

and parts for do- 

mestic use_....-.. 7551. 00. 
Pyroxylin plastic 

film support (film 

DAES) in ictincen 8263. 00. 
Cellulose acetate 

plastic film support 


GORG Gh. 6cckcnenne 8267. 00. 
Caustic soda_____.-- 8365. 00. 
Unexposed motion 

picture film___---_- 8373. 00. 


Sensitized film, not 


exposed, cartridge 9117. 10through 9117. 60. 


C6 THRs. chccese 9125. 00. 
Sensitized films, not 


exposed, packs or 


sheets, X-ray__.__ 9126. 10. 
Sensitized films, not 
exposed, other____. 9126. 90. 


II. COLOMBIA—DECENTRALIZATION PROCEDURE. 


A. Transition Period Extended.—Current 
Export Bulletin No. 80 (Announcement No. 
446 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for March 
13) announced that the Decentralization 
Plan became operative in Colombia May l, 
1943, but that during a 2-month transition 
period export license applications did not 
have to be accompanied by Import Recom- 
mendations. At the end of the transition 
period all Certificates of Necessity were to be 
considered as canceled. 

Effective immediately this transition pe- 
riod is extended to September 1, 1943. 

B. General License Cancelations Effec- 
tive —This provision does not affect the can- 
celation of general licenses for shipments to 
Colombia. These cancelations are effective 
July 1, 1943, as previously announced. Ship- 
ments on dock, on lighter, or in transit to 
ports of exit prior to July 1, 1943, may be 
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exported under the previous general license 
provisions. 


General licenses not canceled are: 


. General license GUS. 

. Shipments valued at $25 or less. 

. Personal baggage. 

. Ship and plane stores, supplies and 
fuel. 

. Empty containers. 

. Developed photographic films, plates 
and paper. 

. Technical data, newspapers and pub- 
lications. 


C. Need for Certificate of Necessity or Im- 
port Recommendation.—Prior to September 
1, 1943, therefore, individual export licenses 
will be required for shipments to Colombia 
unless they come under the provisions of the 
general licenses listed in paragraph B. Ap- 
plications for individual licenses may be sub- 
mitted to the Office of Exports with or with- 
out Import Recommendations, except for (1) 
materials heretofore requiring Certificates of 
Necessity, and (2) CMP materials including 
class A and class B products. Export license 
applications for such materials (1 and 2) 
must be accompanied by either an Import 
Recommendation or a Certificate of Necessity. 
The Colombian authorities are now issuing 
Import Recommendations for these and all 
other classes of materials. 

Beginning September 1, 1943, Import Rec- 
ommendations will be required with each 
application filed with the Office of Exports for 
export licenses covering shipments of all 
commodities. Further, all Certificates of Ne- 
cessity for Colombia not submitted to the 
Office of Exports with license applications on 
or before August 31, 1943, will be considered 
as canceled. 
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III. CANCELATION OF UNLIMITED LICENSE FOR 
MIDDLE East DESTINATIONS 


A. Unlimited License Canceled.—Effective 
June 30, 1943, the Unlimited License in effect 
for the British Ministry of Supply Mission is 
canceled for the following Middle East desti- 
nations: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Cyprus, 
British Somaliland, Palestine, and Trans- 
Jordan, Aden (including Perim and Sokotra 
Islands) and Egypt. 

However, exportations may be made to the 
above countries pursuant to Release Certifi- 
cates issued under this Unlimited License. 

B. General In-transit Licenses Canceled. — 
General In-transit Licenses (GIT) for ship- 
ments to any of the Middle East destinations, 
as listed in paragraph F are revoked as of 
June 30, 1943. 

Shipments to these destinations which are 
on dock, on lighter, or laden aboard the ex- 
porting carrier on June 30, 1943, may be 
exported under previous general in-transit 
license privileges. Shipments moving to a 
vesse] after June 30, 1943, pursuant to ODT 
permits issued prior to this date, may also 
be exported under the previous general in- 
transit license provisions. 

C. New General In-transit License Cre- 
ated—A General In-transit License (GIT- 
C/M) is granted for shipments of all mate- 
rials originating in Canada which pass 
through the United States, or any place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
in transit to the Middle East destinations 
listed in paragraph F. 

D. Seven Other General Licenses Avail- 
able.—The provisions of the following gen- 
eral licenses, as set forth in Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 11, remain in effect for 
shipments to any of the destinations in para- 
graph F: 

a. General license GUS. 

b. Personal baggage. 

c. Ship’s stores. 

d. Plane stores. 

e. Metal drums and containers of capacity 
of ten rallons or less when filled with 
commodities the export of which has 
been authorized by individval license. 

f. Exposed photographic films, plates and 
paper. 

g. Technical data. 


E. Program License is Projected. Indi- 
vidual Licenses Required for Other Exports. — 
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9 program license will be issued shortly, cov- 
ering these Middle East destinations listed 
below. In the interim period applications 
for individual licenses should be filed with 
the Board of Economic Warfare, on Form 
BEW 119 for all other proposed exports to 
these destinations. 

F. Group M—Middle East Destinations.— 
For convenience of reference, the destinations 
listed below with country numbers assigned 
to them by the Board of Economic Warfare 
will be known as Group M: 


Group M Destinations 


ER SR OR 25 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan___-____----_-__- 60 
a tn i 81 
ae 67 
ees 111 
es coescieeer eich en ineare 37 
Se 59 
Tg RE 112 
a a Ee eT a 113 
French Somaliland (French Somali 
Slides tac-adiias detigiiaiomecnginninndis dias menor 114 
ES et Se ae 80 
| aaa 74 
CIE EEE EEE 116 
Kamaran Island (Aden)----__---_----- 25 
. _" in a ee 118 
Khorya-Morya Island (Aden) -------_-- 25 
ARCS I RT, SRE aaa 4o 
EEE ATES 78 
ay le i a a A 117 
on SS a ee ae 115 
en CT CODD eee wee 25 
URS ea 118 
RE 81 
es Ce ee 25 
Sudan, Anglo-Egyptian__-.-..-------- 60 
SR oi a aon 78 
Trans-Jordan and Palestine__.------_-- 51 
Trucial Oman (Trucial Coast) --.------ 119 
AY TEMA. a i aD 2 SE *120 


*Formerly listed as part of Saudi Arabia, 
81. 





Portals to International 
Commerce of the Future 


(Continued from p. 13) 


More Traffic Possible 


In 1940, the last pre-war year, 1,408 
vessels in foreign trade were entered at 
the Maryland and Virginia Customs Dis- 
tricts. One-third of these ships arrived 
in ballast. Ordinarily shipowners will 
make every effort to avoid ocean voyages 
in ballast. If a foreign-trade zone had 
been available where foreign cargo could 
have been deposited without expensive 
restrictions, it is possible that these ships 
might have entered with cargo. Assum- 
ing that each of them would have 
brought in 500 tons—and it could easily 
have been more—the annual port traffic 
would have been increased by more than 
225,000 tons. 


Admiral Vickery’s Opinion 


In an address before the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, last 
March 25, Rear Admiral Howard L. Vick- 
ery, Vice Chairman of the U. S. Maritime 
Commission, said: “After the war is won, 
shipping undoubtedly will play an indis- 
pensable role in making victory perma- 
nent. In not many more months, the 
American merchant marine will be the 
largest in the world and will present us 
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with a post-war responsibility of great 
magnitude. The end of the last war’s 
building program likewise found us with 
a vast merchant fleet largely composed 
of ships of emergency construction. 
What happened to that fleet is a sad 
story. When this war is over, therefore, 
we must not again rest on our oars until 
our merchant marine threatens to be- 
come an economic Achilles’ heel. If vic- 
tory is to outlast the ships we are build- 
ing, we must resolve to maintain in peace 
a first-class merchant marine and, as 
an essential corollary, a healthy ship- 
building industry.” 


To Improve Efficiency 


Naturally, a merchant marine is es- 
sential for the development of any 
maritime nation, but international trade 
requires more than ships. Nations must 
be willing to exchange their products 
freely for the goods of other countries. 
Traders must arrange these transac- 
tions to the advantage of each country, 
and banking facilities must be provided 
to finance such trade. Plans for the 
exchange of commodities will be worked 
out around international conference 


tables in accordance with the terms of ° 


the Atlantic Charter which provides, in 
Article Four, for access by all States, on 
equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity. 

While the matter of interrational 
shipping policy will be determined by 
the Federal Government, there are 
steps that can be taken by our steamship 
operators and port authorities to im- 
prove the efficiency of our merchant 
marine for peacetime operations. Fa- 
cilities must be provided in our ports to 
handle ships and cargo in the most ef- 
ficient manner. Obsolete terminals, 
congestion, delays in unloading and load- 
ing ships, customs bonds and formali- 
ties, all add to the total landed cost 
which foreign merchandise must pay. 


Need To Plan Now 


If we are to employ our merchant 
marine in normal peacetime trade and in 
post-war reconstruction, we must plan 
now to provide our ports with facilities 
that will develop foreign commerce and 
furnish two-way cargoes for our surface 
vessels—yes, and aircraft, too. 

Amply equipped and efficiently op- 
erated foreign-trade zones in our major 
ports will serve as portals in opening up 
new fields of international trade and 
shipping. 
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American-Owned 
Property Abroad 


(Continued from p. 3) 


the armed forces of the United States 
serving in foreign countries, are exempt- 
ed from the requirements. Moreover, 
any person whose property in all foreign 
countries had an aggregate value less 
than $10,000 need not report, with cer- 
tain exceptions. 

Notwithstanding the exemptions, any 
person may, if he so desires, report all 
of his property in foreign countries. 
Probably many will wish to do so. 


Property To Be Reported 


The property to be reported falls into 
three main categories: (1) Tangible 
property situated in foreign countries 
and all intangible property issued or cre- 
ated by foreign countries or by persons 
within such countries, (2) certain agree- 
ments and contracts with foreign per- 
sons, and (3) negotiable United States 
property located abroad. The first cate- 
gory is subdivided into several property 
classes, namely, (a) interests in allied 
foreign organizations, comprising the 
major proportion of the so-called “di- 
rect” investments, (b) bullion, currency, 
and deposits, that is the principal ele- 
ments of the sort-term assets, (c) secu- 
rities, sometimes called the “portfolio” 
investments, and (d) other miscellane- 
ous classes of lesser general significance. 
The second category includes (a) patent 
license agreements, (b) trade-mark li- 
cense agreements, (c) franchises and 
concessions, and (d) certain contracts. 
The third category includes currency and 
coin, securities and negotiable instru- 
ments issued by the United States or per- 
sons in the United States in cases where 
the property or evidence thereof was lo- 
cated in a foreign country or was held 
in the custody of a person located abroad. 


Method of Reporting 


Form TFR-500 and circulars of in- 
structions for preparing the reports were 
forwarded to the Federal Reserve Banks, 
where they are available to the public. 
In foreign countries, the forms and in- 
structions will be distributed to Amer- 
ican citizens through United States con- 
suls. Completed forms, in duplicate, 
must be filed with the Federal Reserve 
Bank in the district in which the person 
reporting lives, not later than August 31, 
1943, or with consuls not later than Sep- 
tember 30. 

The form is issued in three series, each 
related to a particular aspect of the cen- 
sus. Two of the series are also divided 
into subseries for further facility in re- 
porting. ‘Thus each person obliged to 
report will be supplied with forms spe- 
cially adapted to his circumstances for 
ease in reporting. For example, corpo- 
rations will ordinarily be concerned only 
with Series A-II, a summary report of 
holdings in all foreign countries, and 
Series B, for detailed reports concerning 
each country in which the reporter hi 
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property. If, however, any reporter is 
allied with one or more foreign organiza- 
tions, Series C reports are required. A 
complete report will always contain at 
least Series A and supporting Series B 
forms prepared in duplicate. 

Public Circular No. 22, containing 
complete instructions, has been prepared 
to assist persons required to report and 
to add to the accuracy and uniformity 
of the reports received. For the con- 
venience of those individuals with less 
than $50,000 of foreign assets, a special 
abridged circular of instructions is pro- 
vided. 


The circular of instructions supplies 
detailed instructions regarding the 
method of valuation to be used in report- 
ing each type of property. It also defines 
and illustrates the methods of valuation 
specified. The problem of converting 
foreign currencies into United States 
dollars where necessary for the purpose 
of reporting is solved by requiring the 
use of exchange rates specified in the 
circular. In that manner the persons 
reporting are freed of the burden of 
looking up exchange rates, while at the 
same time uniformity is attained. 





Interior Coal Deposits Attract 
Attention in Brazil 


Coal deposits lying deep in the interior 
of Brazil are one of the attractions for 
a Brazilian exploring expedition into the 
great State of Matto Grosso, covering 
more than 500,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory in central Brazil, running to the 
borders of Paraguay and Bolivia. 


This expedition, headed by Col. Flavi- 
ano Vanique, is scheduled to start July 
15. Besides exploring virgin territory, 
the expedition will undertake to estab- 
lish communications and settlements 
for the development of this frontier area. 

Coal, particularly, interests the Bra- 
zilians now because of the wartime need 
for replacing former fuel imports from 
Europe and the United States and ex- 
panding domestic coal production to 
cover increasing industrial demand. 


According to a Rio de Janeiro radio 
broadcast, Brazil’s Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization, Jo&éo Alberto Lins de 
Barros, believes some of the territory to 
be covered by the expedition is among 
the least explored in the world. 

“Many explorers, especially foreigners, 
have gone through the area following 
the Xingu River,” he was quoted as Say- 
ing. “But they have limited themselves 
to following the course of the river, so 
that they did not explore the adjoining 
regions. The Rio Fresco, one of the trib- 
utaries of the Xingu, is also largely un- 
known, although this important river 
has great coal deposits, of a very high 
quality. The best coal in Brazil can be 
found right at the ground level. 

“It may be argued that the coal is 
so distant from the consuming markets 
that its economic value is highly doubt- 
ful. I believe that this is an invalid 
argument. Moreover, it is impossible 
for Brazil to confine itself to the mines 
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that can be developed along the coast. 
We must march into the interior. 

“Since Brazil has great resources, it is 
our duty to explore them and to promote 
their development. Fortunately, enter- 
prise is not lacking. 

“We must construct air fields in the 
areas where there is abundant water. 
We must also establish the first nucleus 
to serve as a base for future exploration. 

“The construction of the airports is 
of greatest importance, for we live in 
the age of the airplane. For example, 
the freighting of rubber from the Ma- 
deira-Mamore region is a third cheaper 
by air than by train. I believe that, for 
the development of the great open re- 
gions, capital that would have been in- 
vested in railroads, in Goyaz, for ex- 
ample, should be invested in the develop- 
ment of air lines.” 

Airplanes will be used for scouting 
work by the expedition, supplemented by 
radio communications. 





Dehydrated Foods May Help 
Supply Amazon Workers 


Dehydrated foods may be one answer 
to the food problems of the Amazon 
Basin. 

This is the view of Dr. Josue de Castro, 
Brazilian food specialist, who recently 
came to the United States to study food 
dehydration processes. He is director of 
the food and nutrition service for the 
Brazilian Coordinator of Economic Mo- 
bilization. 

Just as dehydrated foods are helping 
to solve supply problems on tropical 
fronts where United Nations forces are 
fighting, Dr. de Castro believes dehy- 
drated foods may help solve the supply 
problem on the rubber production front 
in the Amazon Basin. 

Dr. de Castro is studying at first hand 
the processes which make possible the 
successful use of dehydrated foods on the 
tropical fighting fronts of the Pacific 
and Africa. These regions have cli- 
matic conditions and terrain compar- 
able in various ways with the Amazon 
Basin. 

“The Amazon Basin is not suited to 
large-scale growing of food crops,” Dr. 
de Castro says. “But it has an abund- 
ance of certain foods, such as fish and 
turtle eggs. 
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“Dehydration plants would enable us 
to utilize more extensively the food al- 
ready found there. Turtle eggs and fish 
are items of local diet exclusively. 

“Large-scale use of dehydrated foods 
also would simplify our transportation 
problems. For example, not long ago 
we made an experimental shipment of 
dehydrated meat from Matto Grosso, a 
cattle-producing country. The equiva- 
lent of 200 oxen was carried on a small 
plane. The 200 oxen provided about five 
tons of dehydrated meat, which fitted 
perfectly in a small plane. The weight 
of the 200 oxen alive was about 40 tons, 
or enough to cover an airfield. 

“Water-borne shipments of dehy- 
drated foods into the Amazon from 
Matto Grosso and other points could be 
made without risk of spoilage. Now, by 
reason of lack of refrigeration, this type 
of food shipment over long distances is 
impossible.” 

Dr. de Castro will investigate in the 
United States what processes of food 
dehydration can best be adapted to 
Amazonian conditions. Brazil, he says, 
can build the machinery and plants for 
an Amazonian system of dehydration 
plants, if that is desirable. 

The Brazilian official is conducting his 
studies in connection with the inter- 
American food-supply program in Brazil. 
Under this program Brazil is undertak- 
ing, with United States assistance, to in- 
crease food supplies in 13 states, includ- 
ing Amazonas. 





New Petroleum Law 
Enacted in Venezuela 


(Continued from p. 7) 


legislation. By virtue of such special 
agreements, new concessions will be is- 
sued, subject to the new law, covering 
the same boundaries as those specified 
in the original title. As soon as the new 
titles are approved, the former conces- 
sions or contracts are of no effect. How- 
ever, the Government is authorized to 
stipulate new and special advantages in 
its favor when arranging the new agree- 
ments. 


In considering the adaptation to the 
present law of contracts and concessions 
it should be recalled that the power to 
enter into the above-mentioned special 
agreements relates only to those titles 
whose adaptation is requested within 1 
year from the date of publication of the 
new law. Also, under the provisions of 
article 100, special procedure is set up 
for the correction of defects in conces- 
sions or contracts authorized under pre- 
vious legislation and their adaptation to 
this law. In the latter case, application 
must be made within 2 months of pub- 
lication of the new petroleum law. 

Although many other articles usually 
found in laws of this class appear in the 
text of this legislation, those selected as 
the basis of the foregoing analysis seem 
most likely to be of interest to persons 
unfamiliar with the new Venezuelan 
petroleum procedure. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 


be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
June 26, 1943. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 


State, may be obtained from the Super- ’ 


intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The June 26 issue 
contains these articles: 


COORDINATION OF ECONOMIC OPERATIONS 
OF CIVILIAN AGENCIES IN LIBERATED 
AREAS: 


Letter of the President to the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Office of Foreign Economic Coordina- 
tion, Department of State. 


FOREIGN RELIEF AND REHABILITATION: 
Problems of Training for the Admin- 

istration of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 

tation: Address by Philip C. Jessup. 
Operations in Tunisia. 


LIBERATION OF POLITICAL PRISONERS AND 
REFUGEES IN AFRICA. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AM- 
BASSADOR TO JAPAN. 


SUPPLEMENT TO MUTUAL-AID AGREEMENT 
WITH THE NETHERLANDS. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF THE NAZI ATTACK 
ON THE SOVIET UNION. 


MESSAGE From CHIANG KAI-SHEK ON FLAG 
Day. 


'TRADE-AGREEMENT NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
PARAGUAY. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS (DEPARTMENT 
OF STATE). 


Other Publications 


Brazit. Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. 1943. 32 pp. Illus. The 
first of a series of booklets covering all 
the other American Republics. Gives 
historical data, describes the land and 
the people, natural resources, Brazil’s 
pre-war trade, occupations, government, 
educaticnal facilities, and other vital 
elements in the nation’s life. Illustrated 
throughout with maps and charts. 

Available gratis from: Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Commerce De- 
partment Building, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS ON CONSER- 
VATION OF MARINE RESOURCES. JOZO 
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Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba— United States dollars to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 











dollar.] 
Annual average Average rate Latest available 
rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange i 
Nov. rec Jate 
1941 1942 1942 Poe Rate phen 
Argentina Paper peso Official A _- 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 | May 6 
| Official B. 4.23 | 4. 23 4.23 4. 23 4.23 | Do. 
Bid_ ' 4.88 ietint 4. 94 4. 94 Do. 
| Free market. 4. 24 ‘ 4. 23 4. 02 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano. . Controlled 43.38 | 46.46 | 46.46 46. 46 42.42 | June 14 
| Curb le eiceatiainn 54. 02 | 49.66 | 50.00 50. 00 44. 00 Do. 
Brazil _ . Cruzeiro ? Official 16.50 | 16.50 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | June 5 
| Free Market 19.72 | 19.64 19. 63 19. 63 19. 63 Do. 
| Spe cial free market 20.68 | 20. 52 20. 50 20. 50 20. 50 Do. 
| } Curb. 20. 30 | 
Chile__- Peso Official 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | Mar. 31 
Export draft __. 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25.00} Do. 
Curb market 31.78 31.75 33. 87 33. 72 33. 85 | Do 
Free... 31.15} 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10} Do 
| Gold Exchange... 31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10} Do, 
| Mining dollar ----. 31.35 | 31.13 31.10 31.10 31. 10 | Do 
Agricultural dollar. - $31.15 31.13 31.10 31.10 31.10 Do. 
Colombia. do Controlled . : 1.75 1.75 1,75 1.75 1.75 June 5 
Bank of Re public 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1.76 Do. 
Stabilization Fund (4) (4) (4) (4) ‘ _ 25 
Curb... 1. 86 1.77 1.77 1.77 1.77 Do. 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5. 85 5.71 5. 64 5. 65 5.65 | Apr. 30 
Controlled _ 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 62 | Do. 
Cuba Peso Free . 98 1. 00 1. 00 1.00 1.00 | Junel 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official) 15. 00 14. 39 14.10 14.10 14.10 | Mar. 30 
Honduras__.| Lempira Official 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 | Junes 
Mexico _--- Peso __. Free 4. 86 4.85 | 4.84 4.85 4.85 | June 12 
Nicaragua Cordoba. - Official. 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 | 5. 00 Do. 
Curb 5. 93 5.05 | 5. 30 Do, 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 | Apr. 30 
Peru. ... Sol Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 | June 19 
Salvador - Colon do 2. 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 Do. 
Uruguay....| Peso_- Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | June 12 
| Free _. 2. 31 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar... Controlled 3. 26 3.35 | 3. 35 3. 35 3.35 Do, 
Free 5 3.76 3. 45 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 Do. 
1 End of February. 
2 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became unit of currency. replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, exchange 


quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


3 Established Mar. 25. 


4 For class 2 merchandise, 1,765; class 3, 1,775; class 4, 1,785. 


5 July 24-Dec. 31. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





Tamosevich. 1943. 297 pp. Price, $3. 
Contains a detailed analysis of the pro- 
cedure of making and operating interna- 
tional agreements in the field of marine 
resources; an exposition of the ways and 
means of restoring depleted exhaustible 
resources and of adjusting industries 
subject to conservation measures; and 
reviews political and administrative 
problems involved in the operation of 
international conservation agreements. 

Available from: Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, Calif. 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE BEVERIDGE PLAN. 
Frederick Joseph Scheu. 1943. 128 pp. 
Price, $1. Examines some of the princi- 
pal points of the Beveridge Plan against 
the background of the aims and strug- 
gles of British labor. Subjects discussed 
include the labor movement and the war; 
Sir William’s plan; security for everyone; 
children’s allowances; old-age pensions; 
the people’s health; insurance as a pub- 
lic service; can Britain afford it?; friends 
and enemies of the plan; international 
implications. 


Available from: Island Press, 470 West 
24th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CORRECTION: In FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for June 19, 1943, the publica- 
tion “Canada, 1943,” is listed at 25 cents 
a copy. This should be corrected to in- 
dicate that it is free from the Wartime 
Information Board (Canada), 1205 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 





Belgium’s Copper ‘and 
Oil Shortages 


Electric companies in Belgium have 
been ordered by the Nazis to begin re- 
placing copper wire with iron wire. 
Henceforth copper is “out” for any new 
construction work. 

The shortage of lubricating oils is even ~ 
more severe. Industries are now al- | 
lowed only 15 percent of their pre-war — 
oil and grease consumption. A German © 
Office of Oil Regeneration has been set 7 
up, to which factory management must © 
turn in its used oil in return for regen- — 
erated-oil coupons. The black market, — 
in the meantime, is reportedly selling — 
lubricating oil at $13 a gallon. 
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